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THE EXPOSITOR’S 


Dictionary of Texts 


Outlines, Expositions and Illustrations 
of Every Major Text and Dominant 
Passage of the Bible 


Editors: Sir W. R. Nicoll, Lane T. Stoddart 
James Moffatt, D.D. 


Its Methods 


Each exposition is a sermon compact and 
complete in itself. Each text suggests a 
theme by which it is headed; for instance, 
the exposition on “Like as a father pitieth his 
children,” is entitled ““THE GOD OF THE 
FRAIL"; to the exposition eight minds con- 
tribute. 


Plan and Purpose 


The Editors’ purpose in planning THE EX- 
POSITORS DICTIONARY OF TEXTS was 
to compile a compendium of Scriptural in- 
sight and comment. They did so by glean- 
ing from the master theologians and preach- 
ers of the past half century the best exposi- 
tion on every major text and dominant pas- 
sage of the Bible. 


Great Sermon Makers Approve It 


“Judging by the effect on myself I should say that 
its value lies in this: That by its wealth of apt and 
unhackneyed illustrations it starts the mind on lines of 
thought reaching far beyond the text under review. 
I welcome it as a precious boon to preachers.”—REv. 
PRINCIPAL Davip SMITH, D.D. 


“In suggestiveness, originality and practical useful- 
ness I should think the Dictionary stands alone. This 
book flashes light on one everywhere.”—Rev. G. H. 
Morrison, M.A. 


“Its comprehensiveness seems to me to be one of its 
chief merits. I look forward to much assistance from 
constant reference to its pages.”—Rev. CANON J. G. 
Simpson, M.A., D.D. 


“All is sifted, modern, thought-provoking. The hard- 
worked pastor will find much gold here for his mint- 
ing days.”—Rev. W. L. WATKINSON, D.D 


“It is a prodigy of toil, and the result is admirable. 
It is a treasury of the best things chosen with unerring 
wisdom, arranged with skill, and made immediately 
available for the preacher’s use. The ministry of souls 
is never out of sight. A more quickening and useful 
companion to the preacher of the Word does not ex- 
ist.”—ReEv. JOHN CLIFFORD, D.D. 
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GREEK TESTAMENT 


Sir. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL. D. 


A Commentary as well as a Greek 
Text and Translation 


Its Purpose 

THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT 
was conceived by Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, 
M.A., LL.D., and carried out under his care- 
ful editorship. His purpose was to produce a 
work which should include all that was most 
reliable and sane in the international exe- 
gesis of the New Testament and to present 
it in the form of a critical edition of the 
Greek Text. Scholarship which was scat- 
tered through several languages and many 
books, so that it was accessible only to the 
few, he purposed to bring together into one 
comprehensive survey which should have 
the harmony of critical freedom combined 
with reverence of faith. 


Its Plan 


The preparation of the critical introduction 
and notes to each book of the New Testa- 
ment was alloted to a separate scholar who 
was an expert in that department of exege- 
sis. The notes, printed below the Greek 
Text, are historic and critical in nature; they 
are suggestive of the deeper spiritual mean- 
ing of the context and keep definitely in view 
both the needs of a student seeking religious 
insight and the requirements of a minister 
engaged in a pulpit-ministry. 


Description of Books 


The set consists of five handsome large 
quarto volumes—beautifully and _ clearly 
printed on paper specially prepared for this 
work. Bound in durable red buckram. 
The price is $25.00 for the set complete, 
with an additional charge, if sent by express, 
of actual cost of transportation. The price 
of any single volume is $6.00 plus 20 cents 
postage. 


Special Offer to Christian Century Readers: Send 
$10.00 and the complete set will be sent to you on condition 
that a second remittance of $10 be mailed to us in 30 days, 
and the balance ($5.00 plus postage) in 60 days. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Lenten Prayer—For the 
Courage of the Cross 

S we walk with Thee, dear Master, on the descend- 
A ing way of Thy sorrow and humiliation we are 

ashamed of our selfishness, our moral common- 
placeness, our superficial piety and our cowardice. How 
slight is our part in that high adventure in which Thou 
wentest forth to prove Thy soul. With what cautious res- 
ervations have we professed our discipleship to Thee. We 
have followed Thee afar off, timid, fearful, keeping ever 
open the way behind us for easy escape when our com- 
panionship with Thee became troublesome or dangerous. 
Oft, trembling under the taunts of men, we have denied 
that Thou wert of any concern to us, affecting even that 
we did not know Thee. 

Show us, our Saviour, how unworthy of the love Thou 
hast bestowed upon us is the quality of love we have 
offered Thee. And send us into the shadow, rebuked 
by Thy pitying look, to bathe our disloyalty with our 
tears. Forgive us, Lord, and reach forth Thy hand to 
take us with Thee wholeheartedly in Thy great adventure. 
With Thee we too would learn of.what stuff our uni- 
verse is made, whether it be merely secular all the way 
through, or whether at its center there is a heart of love. 
Make us willing to pay the price that Thou didst pay. 
Share with us Thy courage, Thy loyalty, Thine utter de- 
votion, Thine impregnable faith. 

On Thy way toward Calvary, we will go with Thee, 
Jesus, Thou lover of our soul, Not in sympathy only will 
we go, nor yet in mere adoring admiration, but carrying 
our cross upon our own back and following in Thy steps 
up the cruel hill. There would we join all souls whose 
feet have found Thy way and in whose heart Thy vision 


burns. With them would we go forth, impelled by love 
of Thee, into a world sad and filled with hate and fear, 
to declare the infinite secret of the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world.—Amen. 


The Ignorance of 
the Educated 


HE self-respect of American audiences in their de- 
T votion to the distant fame of men who come to 
our shores heralded by clever press agents 

is being considerably deflated by the visit of Mr. Ches- 
terton. These audiences nearly all break up not merely 
with a sense of disappointment but of chagrin. Self- 
reproof is written on the faces of the individual audi- 
tors as they pour down the stairs and through the lobbies 
of our leading theatres to the street. They came expec- 
tant to the point of ticklishness. For the first ten min- 
utes of the speech they titter and chuckle at the famous 
parodoxer’s every sentence; not because the sentence is 
witty or brilliant, but because they brought a chest-full 
of titters with them and have to get them out of their 
system. In thirty minutes great numbers are asleep; to 
be awakened when the “lecturer” starts to explain the 
causes of the war; to lapse back into boredom when this 
“explanation” proves as dull as it is thin and fictitious; 
to be jolted into attention once more by the sound of the 
word “prohibition”; to listen to a worn-out anti-prohibi- 
tion argument delivered with the only show of earnest- 
ness manifested during the entire evening and in a tone 
of gravity as if we were the objects of the lecturer’s pity 
for not having thought of what he is telling us before 
we took the fatal step of passing the eighteenth amend- 
ment; and then to walk out with this miscellany of piffle 
and pedantry and effrontery in our heads—this is one 
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hour and a half’s mental history of great audiences num- 
bering from two to three thousand who turn out in two- 
score American cities to hear Gilbert K. Chesterton on 
“The Ignorance of the Educated.” The little cynic that 
is in most of us insists not merely that Mr. Chesterton 
himself was the best illustration of his subject, but that 
his lecture could better have been called, “The Dryness 
of the Thirsty.” The dryness is not a matter of specu- 
And that the lecturer was thirsty, and greatly 
irritated by our inconvenient way of slaking one’s thirst, 


lation. 


was an inference that even an “ignorant educated” auditor 
could confidently make, 


To Film the 
Life of Christ 


U~ of the motion picture in churches and schools is 
greatly on the increase. The value of the presenta- 
tion of ideas and of moral lessons through this medium is 
now beyond question. In the church it is simply a question 
of obtaining appropriate scenarios and of having them ap- 
propriately filmed. In modern times there has been a 
shrinking from any dramatic portrayal of the Saviour of 
mankind. Roman Catholics found dramatic presentations 
acceptable if played according to their conceptions of the 
person of the Christ and with such ecclesiastical accom- 
paniment as is conventional in their churches and in their 
traditions. The Apollo Theater in New York has been 
showing a very beautiful Italian creation on Sundays for 
several weeks, but its producers have been doubtful about 
its success as a regular week-night production on the com- 
mercial screen. The Motion Picture Age writes editori- 
ally of “Immortality” in its Chicago showing and com- 
mends it very highly. From the description given we take 
it that it is the same film as was shown in New York under 
another title. A plan is now being promoted by Mr. 
Winthrop A. Mandell of the George B. Seitz Studios to 
create a great scenario of the Life of Christ to be played 
by the greatest artists and filmed in its historical settings 
in the Holy Land itself. It is proposed that the work be 
done as a religious undertaking, that the money required 
he subscribed as any other great religious project would be 
floated, and that no person shall ever profit by its exhibi- 
tion, but that all proceeds be applied to charitable and 
benevolent ends after repayment of the initial subscrip- 
tions. The artists propose to make an artistic picture but 
to keep as true to historical fact as possible, and to bring 
out the manhood of the Master in all its human strength 
and tenderness. The moral and instructional value of 
such a pictographic presentation of the Life of Lives 
would be of untold value to the youth of our time. 


The Community 
Churchman 

WO young Disciples on the faculty of Culver-Stock- 
7 ton College at Canton, Mo., are making a vicarious 
adventure on behalf of the community church by starting 
a journal! for the cultivation of that field. They will call it 
“The Community Churchman,” and begin publication by 
issuing it quarterly. They will make it readable and attrac- 
tive in form and promise more frequent issues as quickly 
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as support allows it. They report gratifying responses to 
their announcement. Cash subscriptions are coming in op 
every mail and a number of sustaining memberships haye 
been paid in before the printing of the first issue. They 
are making it a labor of love and advancing the cash to 
float the enterprise as well as giving their time to its edit. 
ing. They have found some three hundred odd community 
churches already organized and scores of church leaders 
looking for the means to transform their organizations 
onto the community basis. They will not be partisan to 
any one theory or experiment in regard to the community 
church idea or its promotion, but furnish a free forum for 
all who desire to get away from the sectarian and over into 
the unifying and socially functioning methods of commu. 
nity service. Believing that the function of the church js 
that of serving its community as a whole, as well as the 
individuals in it, they will make their periodical a medium 
of news for all events and suggestions that offer help. 
Especial attention will be paid to the rural field where 
over-churching and the duplication of competing little con- 
gregations make any effective church work impossible. 
The Christian Century wishes Professors Wood and Piper 
well in their venture. Their field is a wide and varied one 
and those who are working in it are to be congratulated on 
the promise of a special journal to serve them. 


The News of 
Religious Activity 

EFORE the denominations began to organize publicity 
B departments, there was no way for the big public to 
get the news of the churches. Some metropolitan papers 
printed some news about local churches but concerning the 
programs of the denominations there was but little ac- 
Great Christian conventions would be dismissed 
with a “stick-full” of matter. The public regarded the 
churches and preachers as idle, and stigmatized them for 
“doing nothing” when in truth they were doing many 
things. Wrong and hurtful stories were printed with re- 
gard to religious leaders because the truth was not avail- 
able. A number of the denominations now have their pub- 
licity departments, and have been able to achieve results 
which make a splendid return on the investment. The 
Presbyterian publicity department has made contact with 
the great news gathering agencies of the country which 
reach a total of over thirty million circulation daily. These 
vast agencies of publicity have used much of the material 
furnished them, thus helping Americans to assess mofe 
correctly the meaning of Presbyterianism in the national 
life. The effectiveness of the Christian Science service 
is everywhere admitted. Though it is so largely negative, 
dealing with rejoinders to what appear misstatements of 
the position of Christian Science, even such a service 1s 
of enormous value to any new and often misunderstood 
movement. It is the publicity organization which has given 
to Christian Science quite a different flavor from that of 
Mormonism or Dowieism. Once the daily press indulged 
in facetious distinctions between Methodist bishops and 
Now the general overseer of the Metho- 
dist church is accorded the same respectful treatment as 
given to other ecclesiastical leaders of the country. Meth- 


count. 


“real bishops.” 
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odism has made its publicity department pay, particularly 
in the way of making its national gatherings better under- 
stood. There is still a task more subtle and useful to be 
serformed by these departments. Religious activity may 
vet be interpreted in news columns so as to give the deeper 
meaning of religion and the genius will some day arise 
who can do it. 


Protestantism in 
South America 

ROTESTANTISM is being given a chance in South 

America unlike that it has ever had in any other sec- 
tion of the world. There are countries, like the Scandina- 
ian lands, where one denomination has had a practical 
monopoly of the field. But even here the scars of the refor- 
mation period prevented a truly catholic Protestantism from 
arising. There was a continual refighting of old issues, an 
ver-emphasis upon the dogmatic concerns of the scholars 
ith which plain religious people have no natural interest. 
In many South American lands there has been so little 
Protestant work that the approach of the evangelical bod- 
es in this generation under the leadership of the Commit- 
‘ee on Cooperation in South America is practically a new 
approach. The churches are gradually reaching the point 
where they no longer insist upon such sectarian cogno- 
mens as Congregational, Methodist, Baptist or Disciples, 
but are willing to be known simply as “gospel” churches, 
f we may translate freely the title coming into common use. 
The spirit of the new mission enterprises will depend upon 
the young people who are being chosen for the new task. 
The young people who volunteer for the field today are 
almost invariably of the unsectarian type of mind. South 
America is to have such a chance religiously as has never 
before come to any section of the world. The results to 
be achieved are of the very greatest importance to the 
human race. A whole continent has been wallowing in 
materialism and skepticism. Great national and industrial 
enterprises have been halted for lack of common ideals 
and of adequate ethical foundations. When the revival of 
religion comes to South America, the world will have a 
chance to see what evangelical religion can accomplish 
when it works in a catholic and yet modern spirit. 


Preventing Architectural 
Monstrosities 


dh i. people of the Blank denomination build churches 
that look like fire-stations,’ commented an Episco- 
He had pride in the fact that Epis- 
copalians build churchly structure somewhat oftener than 
do people of some of the denominations that have less 
history and less zsthetic feeling. 


pal rector recently. 


When a man wants to 
show his town off to visitors, he likes to show the public 
buildings, of which the churches are or ought to be the 
most beautiful. He naturally resents the ugly and un- 
worthy buliding. It is worse than no building at all. The 
public-spirited citizen gladly contributes to help erect a 
beautiful building for a denomination not his own. He 
refuses to contribute to a building enterprise even of his 
own denomination when the end sought means the lower- 


lig 


g of community standards. There has seemed to be no 
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way by which architectural monstrosities could be curbed 
but several denominational experiments are being made 
which would help in that direction. The Methodists have 
an organization called the Board of Architects which coop- 
erated with the Sunday school organization in securing 
better plants for religious education. The Baptists have a 
secretary in the employ of their Sunday school organiza- 
tion who spends his time giving advice on building opera- 
tions. The Disciples of Chicago have under consideration 
a device which would aid at least locally. It is proposed to 
have a central building fund from which gifts would be 
made to worthy building enterprises. The central com- 
mittee would not seek to control congregational action ex- 
cept in a negative way, by advising against inadequate 
plans. It would give force to its advice by refusing aid in 
cases where plans were grossly wrong. The country will 
soon be filled with the noise of the stone-mason’s hammer. 
Thousands of churches have their money raised, and wait 
only for better conditions for their work to proceed. In the 
next five years it is probable that more church buildings 
will be erected than in the following twenty-five. It is the 
time to criticize all plans. The world of today demands 


beautiful as well as practical church buildings. 


Jessie Brown Pounds 


EWS of the death of Mrs. Jessie Brown Pounds, a 
N members of editorial staff of The Christian 
Century, will have reached our readers through the daily 
press before they see it here. Her passing on Thursday, 
March 3, from her home in Hiram, Ohio, is an event 


the 


which will be deeply mourned by a great multitude in all 
sections of the church of Christ, and particularly among 
the Disciples of Christ with whose events and especially 
with those spiritual life she has been intimately and con- 
spicuously identified for a generation. As journalist, nov- 
elist, poet, she was a potent factor in raising the level of 
religious feeling and intelligence of multitudes. Her gos- 
pel hymns won for her a place in Christian affection beside 
the late Fanny Crosby. Mrs. Pounds was the author of 
over 600 hymns, a large majority of which were utilized 
by musical composers—not all of whom were able, how- 
ever, to match her intelligence and insight with musical 
adequacy. More famous than any other, perhaps, was 
“The Beautiful Isle of Somewhere,” which had come into 
wide popularity before it was given its especial impetus 
and prestige by being sung at President McKinley’s 
funeral. This hymn comes as near voicing the confident 
faith, the agnostic reserve and the irrepressible yearning 
with which modern minded Christian men and women 
contemplate the life beyond as any utterance in the entire 
range of our hymnody. Mrs. Pounds’ was a mind with 
many facets. She combined with her poetic vision a parish 
practicality, a domestic contentment, an_ ecclesiastical 
statesmanship, a civic and social leadership which few 
women could match. In college, community and churchly 
councils she was recognized as a monitor of exceptional 
wisdom and vision. Her association with the makers of 
The Christian Century during the past three years has 
been a delight and inspiration to her colleagues. Her con- 
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tributions have regularly appeared in the position occupied 
in this issue by her editorial entitled “Saving Sermons,” 
the manuscript of which was received in the mail an hour 
after the telegram announcing her sudden death came to 
hand. 
always sympathetic and gentle in her handling of the 
foibles and weaknesses of the church folk, whose men- 
tality she approached with peculiar understanding. Her 
college community, her communion and the Kingdom of 


Always discriminating and critical, she was also 


God have all ben immeasurably enriched by her many 
gifts and her gracious character. 


From the Temple’s Pinnacle 


HE outcome of our Lord's first temptation when he 
felt the constraint of his people’s needs as well as 
his own immediate hunger calling him to turn stones 

into bread, was the clear and irrevocable definition in his 
own soul that man’s deepest needs were not physical but 
spiritual. He put behind him the specious notion that it 
was bread that man wanted most. Man does not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth from the 
3y the truth and will of God revealed in 
the moral ideals and purposes of the spirit, man lives. 


mouth of God. 


Ideals are fundamental to economics. The doctrine of 
“economic determinism” was faced by Jesus and defi- 
uitely repudiated. He would be no disciple of Karl Marx. 
He would set up no bolshevistic commonwealth. He would 
not fall into the trap which had caught the feet of so 
many of the world’s leaders, represented by the idea that 
ideals will take care of themselves if only men have bread 
to eat. He knew better. And he knew that bread would be 
plentiful if men’s ideals, their hearts, their inner convic- 
tions and dispositions, were in accord with the truth and 
will of God. In the larger ranges of man’s life bread is 
not a cause, but a product. Ideals are no mere concomitant 
of prosperity ; they are the condition and dynamic of pros- 
perity. This was the first victory of his three-fold 
temptation. 

His second victory was the logical next step after his 
first. How shall I arrest the attention of men? How shall 
I get them to see the inwardness of their true life? How 
shall 1 persuade them that their basic and serious lack is not 
bread, not merely the things “after which the Gentiles 
seek,” but this spiritual fellowship with God? These were 
the questions that the Messiah carried in his heart when he 
left the wilderness and made his way to the capital city 
of his country. He was to have a look at his potential con- 
stituency. In rapt mood he enters the holy city, passes 
through the throngs, and stands before the temple. He 
mounts the stairs, climbs to the very pinnacle, from which 
lofty vantage he surveys the crowd weaving a multicolored 
pattern of life on the street below. 

If we were right when we thought that the first tempta- 
tion was distinctly apropos of present-day conditions, at an 
hour when the bread problem looms so large in our world, 
we are also right in believing that this second temptation 
of the Master is very significant in its application to modern 
life. As never before, we are viewing humanity as a mass, 
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a crowd! Whatever agencies are at work to restore 
sanity and safety and peace to the world, are looking down 
upon the multitude from the pinnacles of their varioys 
temples, surveying the crowd as a crowd! They do not 
recognize individuals, either because of lack of acquain. 
tance or loftiness of altitude. They do not pick oy 
Nathaniel, down there, or Zebedee, or the young brothers, 
John and James. They do not see Andrew, or Simon Peter, 
or Philip. They see the crowd—a polychrome, polyglot, 
miscellaneous, indistinguishable blur of humanity! 

This is an era of crowds. The breakdown of old mop- 
archical despotisms, and the democratization of all govern. 
ments, has thrust the problem of “the people” to the fore. 
Creeping up out of its old slavery, this crowd has achieved 
a new consciousness of itself as a crowd! The changes 
which have come upon the industrial world, whereby indi- 
viduality and initiative have been stifled and silenced by 
the roar of automatic machinery, have given all labor to 
understand that it must be considered, henceforth, as a 
crowd! 

Sometimes this gives us a bad turn when we reflect that 
crowds are powerful only in destruction; when we remem- 
ber that civilizations have, as yet, been created and directed 
only by a minority composed of an intellectual aristocracy— 
never by crowds! A civilization involves discipline, vision, 
prophetic insight, which the crowds, left to themselves, have 
invariably failed to recognize or realize. Crowds act like 
the organisms nature sends to dispose of dead bodies. And 
when a civilization is rotten, “the masses” are always much 
in evidence. Anybody who doubts this should thumb his 
history. 

Just now a legion of forces conspire to make the crowd 
more aware of its compactness and its strength than on the 
day when Jesus took reckoning of his crowd from the turret 
of the temple. As we survey it, we wish that some mighty 
resolvent might be poured down upon our crowd—our 
shifting, restless, discontented, and increasingly sel{f-conr- 
scious crowd—that would reduce it to its individual con- 
stituents just long enough for each man to understand his 
own needs, and the needs of his neighbor, with the clear 
eye of a self-confessed child of God! 

Jesus looked down upon that crowd in the street, and 
asked himself how he was to deal with it. It seemed so all- 
of-a-piece, so welded-into-a-chunk, so bound together by 
ties which he might not disrupt. For the moment it 
seemed as if the only solution to his problem was to startle 
them into silence and attention! To leap from the pinnacle 
of the temple !—ah, that would be the way to win a crowd! 
That was the sort of thing that crowds always delighted in! 
Having lost its mind, as individuals, and having achieved a 
mass-mind—compounded of morbid curiosity, nervous 
eagerness to witness the bizarre, the capricious, the gro 
tesque—the crowd that loved hangings and street-brawls 
and loud harangues—this crowd would have liked to see 
him leap to the pavement! For we must not do our Lord 
the discredit of believing that he seriously contemplated 
jumping from that pinnacle of the temple just to see if he 
could do it! We must look deeper into the great story 
than that. There was a reason, and a good one, for this 
temptation, we may be sure. Jesus wants to win the atten 
tion of that crowd. He has a message for it. 
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Of course, if the streets had been entirely deserted, ex- 
cept for one man standing on the sidewalk opposite, and 
the young adventurer on the pinnacle of the temple had 
shouted, “Would you like to see me leap from here?” the 
man below—no matter who he was—any man—would in- 
stinctively reply, with agitation, “Don’t! I beg of you!”— 
and hurry away for fear lest he should be forced to witness 
But the crowd? Entirely willing is the 
crowd to look on, to encourage, to pay to get in, if neces- 
sary, to see such feats performed. 

lesus wondered if, having leaped to the street (and he 
thought he could do so without injury) he might not win 
sufficient attention so that he could speak of that spiritual 
power which bears men up in all the vicissitudes of their 
lives. But he decided that this was not the way to address 
his fellow men. He had come to evangelize them; but this 
process would clearly be as unethical as it would be found 


4 paintul scene. 


to be ineffectual. He did not leap from the pinnacle of the 


temple. He descended the stairs, one step at a time, and 
went out to speak, not to the crowd, but to Andrew and 
Peter and John, chance acquaintances along the road, tell- 
ing them of his new social commonwealth of souls. True, 
there came a time when the crowd sought him, and fol- 
lowed him; but he made no bid for it, and was never happy 
n his dealings with it. For he knew that his gospel was 
uilt for individual appeal. It was not a thing that a crowd 
could resolve upon—somebody making a motion that it be 
adopted, and somebody else seconding the motion, and 
everybody shouting “aye!” It wasn’t that kind of a gos- 
pel! It wasn’t the kind of a gospel that a king could accept 
tor his country, or a mayor for his city, or a father for 
his children, or a wife for her husband. It was a gospel 
that treated with the individual soul, on the basis of its 
persona! relation to its God. 

How may the Christian message be brought to society at 
large’ This is a very live question at the present hour. 
\\hatever may be the worthiness of our motives, we cannot 
but be struck with the fact that many of us have met and 
fallen before the temptation which Jesus considered and 
What has the 
church done, and what is the church doing, to resolve soci- 
ety, the mass, into its analytical parts and treat with indi- 
viduals ? 


repudiated on the pinnacle of the temple. 


Huge tabernacles are built to house the thousands that 
crowd to witness the antics of the itinerant evangelist who 
endeavors to save the multitude by platoons. 
them. He hypnotizes them. His great chorus soothes 
them into an undefensive mood; and then he shouts at 
them some more. He urges them to march down, and be 
saved, by blocks. The Knights of the Gray Goose—or 
some order equally picturesque of nomenclature—in plumes 
and gold braid march down the sawdust trail to take the 
hand of the noisy prophet; and are entered in the books 
of the official statistician: “Saved: one Lodge No. 258, 
K. of G. G., in full uniform. Praise the Lord!” 

This is supposed to be a very original and unique method 
of saving souls. It is only a repetition of the performance 
by which the Roman priests used to make Christians of the 
captives brought in by the army from foreign provinces. 
They drove them through the Tiber in the name of the 
trinity, and the deed was done. They were Christians— 


He spellbinds 
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whether they suspected it themselves or not. How much 
of our Christian work is pursued by this same logic and 
defended on no better grounds? 

Jesus did not leap from the pinnacle of the temple. The 
time came when he risked his life to teach the world what 
he knew about the ideal we have come to call Christianity ; 
but, on that day, he did not leap from the pinnacle of the 
temple. He consented to be lifted high upon a wooden 
And he died—not the death of an opportunistic 
dreamer who wished to stage a brilliant spectacle for the 
sake of his cause—but the tragedy of a Saviour eager to 
release vast redemptive forces far beyond the power of any 
individual leader to bring to bear through his own single 
personality. “And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
The great moral event toward which he looked 
would not come in an hour, or a century, or a cycle. There 
would be no sudden inundation of society’s mass-heart 
from the ocean of infinite love, but each wave, longer than 


cross. 


unto me.” 


the last, tirelessly, resistlessly, would pour over the wreck- 
strewn coast until the tide of divine power had reached its 
flood ! He went 
to the cross with the vision of that triumph in his eyes, and 
the song of that victory in his heart. 


This was Jesus’ hope; this was his faith. 


We do him poor service who are impatient of his plan. 
Some will always be saying, “Lo, here is he kingdom!” 
and “Lo, there is the kingdom !’""—but he still insists that 
the kingdom is in the hearts of men. That you may find 
that kingdom in your heart; and by gracious words or gen- 
erous deeds help others to find that kingdom in their hearts 
—this is his plan. Thus did Jesus set about in the quiet 
ways of poverty and pain to open for us and for all the 
world the way of our redemption. 


Saving Sermons 


HERE a man’s treasure is there will his heart be 


also, and intellectually and even commercially 
speaking, a preacher's treasure is in his sermon 


notes. Into them 


These are the accumulation of his life. 
he has put brain and toil. 


words. 


They are more than written 
They are a part of his precious years, the con- 
crete part that remains to him of his mental and spiritual 
labors. No wonder they are dear to him. A preacher's 
wife, when asked what she would save first if the house 
should be found ablaze, unhesitatingly answered, “My 
husband’s sermons.” It is not likely that this answer was 
the instinctive response of her unaided mind and adoring 
heart. It is more probable that it was the expression of 
an unconscious impress made through the years by her 
husband’s respect for the products of his effort. 

Sut this affection fer old sermons has dangers, not the 
least being a disinclination to prepare new ones, When 
the old ones are so good, how could the new ones possibly 
be better? Even worse, however, than this adherence to 
old sermons as sermons is the unconscious adherence to 
errors because they are contained in the carefully pre- 
When the Revised 
Version of the Scriptures was ready for circulation some 


of the sturdiest objections to their use came from preach- 


pared discourses of twenty years ago. 
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ers who found that the new text changed passages upon 
which they had ingeniously constructed sermons. Often 
they regarded these sermons as their best and most original 
productions, emphasizing, as they naturally did, turns of 
expression which scholars were wont to pass by. It was 
not unusual in that day to see a lachrymose pulpit orator 
shedding tears publicly over the fact that the revisers had 
taken “Mother's Bible” away. In reality it was not his 
mother’s Bible but his own sermons that he was concerned 
about. 

A minister, asked to join with others in reading some 
recent books on one of the great themes of Christianity 
naively answered, “I shouldn't care to do that. I have 
four sermons on that subject, and I shouldn't care to have 
my mind disturbed.”” He was not altogether an exception 
te his profession, except, perhaps, in his frankness. 

The man who does not outgrow his early thinking needs 
to look upon his mental processes with some suspicion. 
The real prophet of God will usually hold at fifty to the 
same great fundamental truths which he held to at thirty, 
but these truths will seem to him infinitely larger and his 
views of their application will have broadened immeasur- 
ably. 

He will be far more concerned that his people shall get 
his whole message and that they shall feel its growing 
spirit than that specific sermons, however clever, shall be 
saved. 


The Man Who Paid the 
Church Debt 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERI was a certain Church and it had a Debt of 
Ty our Thousands Shekels. And the Minister spake 

unto his Congregation upon a Sunday when he had 
# Full House, and he said: 


srethren, this Debt is a Burden. It might be paid if 
Twenty Men would give each of them a Hundred Shekels 
and other twenty Fifty Shekels and the rest every man 
according to his several ability. 

Then up rose John Perry, and said, I will be one of 
‘Twenty Men to give an Hundred Shekels. 

Now every one knew John Perry that he was a Poor 
Man, and of No Great Ability, but of Good and Honest 
Heart. And they were Deeply Moved by his Generosity. 
And Nineteen other men came across with an Hundred 
Shekels each, and other twenty at Fifty Shekels per, and 
the rest each according to his ability or what he pretended 
was his ability, and within a week the money was all 
pledged, to be paid Spot Cash on the next Sabbath Day. 

And on that day John Perry called at the Parsonage and 
handed the Minister his contribution. And after he had 
gone, the minister looked, and behold, it was Five Shekels. 

And the Minister called unto him the Nineteen men, and 
he said, Our dear friend John Perry hath misunderstood. 
When he promised to be one of twenty to give an Hundred 
he meant to give the twentieth part of an hundred. 

And the nineteen men roared with laughter. And they 
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said, Tell it not in Gath. Behold, it inspired us to come 
across, and that is well. Now then, let us pay each of ys 
Five Shekels more and make up the share of John Perry 
and we will tell no man. ; 

And they had a Great Banquet that they might make 
merry over the Burning of the Mortgage, and they se 
John Perry on high; and he smiled and was happy. And 
they called on him for a Speech. 

And John Perry said, It is not my doings, but it is of the 
Lord; and I am humbly thankful. And now, behold, the 
Church needeth a New Furnace, and the walls need to be 
redecorated, and the Minister should have a larger salary, 
Let us raise Four Thousand Shekels more, and I will start 
it with the Same Sum that I gave before. 

And the Nineteen Men whispered one to another, and 
said, Art thou game? And they answered, We are no 
Quitters. We stay in the game and play it like Little Men. 

And behold, they raised Four Thousand Shekels more. 

And that Church took on New Life, and was happy and 
prosperous from that day forward. 

And the Nineteen men and the minister bound themselves 
with a Great Oath that they would never tell this little joke. 

But this is a True Story; and it showeth how it some 
times cometh to pass that Very Humble Instruments are 
chosen for the beginning of Great Tasks. And I would 
there were many Churches and some other Institutions with 
men as unworldly and as generous as John Perry. 


Possessions 
N old and quiet house set down 
A windy field or two from town. 


And a great clump of lavender, 
All day with cross, small bees astir. 


Larkspur, hot-blue as with a sting; 
And mint, so brief and sharp a thing. 


Old friends, who from the village walk 
On Sunday afternoon, to talk 


Of the new shop; the guests from town; 
The wind that blew the apples down. 


They go; the dusk comes from afar, 
Like music blown from out a star. 


Those Others drift across the dew; 
My early love—and you—and you! 


LizeTtE WoopworTH REESE. 


Roads 


OADS do not run, they only lie 
Each inch beneath its inch of sky 

Chained endlessly, although they yearn 
To race beyond a tempting turn. 
Rain, falling leaves, and grinding wheel 
Their patient, upturned faces feel, 
Dreaming all day, as dream roads must 
Of unreturning bits of dust. 


CaRoLyn C. WILSON. 
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The Trails of Democracy 
By Lynn Harold Hough 


N unanalyzed watchword is a menace in a republic. 
When words are made the substitute for ideas or a 
situation arises where one slippery word is the vehi- 

cle by which different people express contradictory ideas, 
the thoughtful observer knows that the nation must be sum- 
moned to a serious and critical inspection of its mental 
stock. The word democracy has had a less than happy his- 
tory for the last few years. For a while it was on every- 
In the cloudy 
ynicism in which we live today there are few so poor as 


Lody’s lips. It seemed tipped with flame. 


«) do it reverence. We know now that too often it was a 
refuge from thought rather than the expression of thought. 
And we know that no end of the people who shouted its 
syllables with joyous vehemence could have found how 
little they had in common had they stopped to ask what 
they really meant by the word. Yet it did represent a 
ereat and aspiring outreach of the human spirit, and even 
et it is worth our while to attempt the sort of analysis 
which will enable us to determine its deep and legitimate 
meaning. 

Where did it come from? And by the question we mean 
not a matter of etymology, but a matter of vital spirit. 
Where did that thing emerge to which the word became 
fastened at last? Oddly enough it seems that we must go 
ack to a parallel statement in the old Hebrew prophets, 
jeremiah and Ezekiel, to watch its coming into the con- 
sciousness of men. The ancient Semitic world thought of 
It did not think of individuals. The 
ne man was lost in the group. So when the men of Jeru- 
alem had been carried off into exile they cried out bitterly 
s they thought of the evil ways of their fathers: “The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth are 
set on edge.” It is immensely stimulating to hear the spir- 
ed reply of Ezekiel as he declares that a man shall not be 
weighted and chained by the wrongdoing of his ancestors. 
\ll souls are mine, he declares in the name of Jehovah, and 
the soul that sinneth it shall die. Here indeed the indi- 
vidual has emerged. And every individual is given tre- 
mendous value in the eyes of God. 


sruups and masses. 


GREEK PARALLELS HEBREW 


[he idea does not seem to have been particularly pro- 
luctive, however, and when it emerges again it is in a 
afferent nation in the terms of a different culture. In the 
\thens of the fifth century when the mind of the Greek 
is at its clearest and the flowers of Hellenic culture are all 

ooming, Protagoras declared that the individual man is 
the measure of all things. Here again the individual 
tmerges. Protagoras and Ezekiel declared a similar thing 
with a very different background of conviction. Ezekiel 
‘aw great value in the individual because he belonged to 
God. Protagoras saw great value in the individual because 
he belonged to himself. In this same Athens of the fifth 
entury the most acute and understanding mind was that of 
Socrates. And Socrates after his fashion began to ask 
questions: If the individual man was the measure of all 
things how could you get a real standard? Would there 


not be as many kinds of truth as there were individuals? 
Would you not be reduced to mental anarchy at last? Must 
you not have a test by which the opinion of the individual 
could be measured? And so Socrates declared that the 
The 


Not one citizen 


individual man was not the measure of all things. 
class man was the measure of all things. 
but society must judge. 


The views of Socrates were developed and given sys- 


tematic form and applied to the philosophy of politics by 
Plato. In his “Republic” we have the full position amply 
expressed. The state and not the individual is the impor- 
tant matter. Indeed the individual citizen only has reality 
at all by being a member of the state. Everything must be 
judged from the standpoint of the state. And from this 
point of view Plato could argue for the exposure of puny 
babies who obviously would not become stalwart defenders 
of the state. The individual was quite lost. 
darity of the state remained. 


Only the soli- 
The view of Protagoras that 
the individual furnishes the criterion of judgment, and the 
view of Plato that the state furnishes the criterion of judg- 
ment have been doing battle ever since. 


MEDIEVAL STRUGGLES 


To be sure there was a period when it seemed that the 
Platonic view had triumphed. There was small place for 
the individual in the political thinking of the middle ages 
There was one great reality. That was the Holy Roman 
Empire. The individual was only important as he was a 
part of the holy Catholic church or of the empire which 
was its expression in the secular field. 


began to be heard. 


But ere long protest 
First it was a protest against the 
Platonic realism upon which this view of church and state 
was built. 
real. 


The class, whether church or state, was not the 
The individual was the real. So rose Nominalism, 
and so after centuries the voice of intellectual descendants 
of Protagoras was heard in Europe. As long as the protest 
was confined to academic discussion it did not capture the 
mind of Europe. But in the sixteenth century a proud 
peasant mighty in the vigor of a vital experience of religion 
defied the combined solidarities of church and state. With 
Luther what had been a discussion of scholars became a 
power on the field of history. He was hardly able to face 
the corollaries of his own position. Later he came to 
depend upon the solidarity of the state power, upon the 
support of benevolent princes. But in his greatest moment 
the individual stood forth in invincible strength before all 
Europe. And Europe never forgot. 

The seventeenth century saw a more formal working 
out of the theory of life based upon the rights of the people. 
And it was the political thinking of John Locke in the 
seventeenth century which was at the basis of much politi- 
cal activity in the America of the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth century. When you read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence you can always see the seventeenth century Eng- 
lishman John Locke standing in the shadows. When the 
revolutionary war was over and the independence of the 


colonies was won, the matter of the organizing of the life 
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of the new nation was the acute problem. For a few 
years the organization was so loose that it was completely 
impossible for the new nation to deal with its financial 
problems or to command the respect of the world. 

TWO ATTITUDES CONTENDING 

When the constitutional convention met there were two 
contending attitudes of mind. As we look back to the 
early days of the republic these attitudes are associated 
with the names of Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Ham- 
ilton. Jefferson was thinking of the individual man and 
the individual state. Here again the voice of Protagoras 
was heard in a strange tongue and a strange age. Hamil- 
ton was thinking in the terms of the state. He believed 
in large federal authority and power. And here again the 
voice of Plato was speaking at the end of the eighteenth 
century. The constitution of the United States was a 
compromise between the two ideas. There was the attempt 
to give as much freedom to the individual man and the 
individual state as was consistent with a stable and depend- 
able government. And there was the endeavor to make 
the central government as strong as it could be without 
interfering with the necessary liberties of the indivdual 
man and the individual state. 

The political life of America has followed the line of 
these two ideas which have been in battle array since the 
daye of ancient Athens. One party, the heir of the Jef- 
ferson tradition, has always contended for the liberties ot 
the individual man and the individual state and has been 
suspicious of all central authority. The other party, the 
heir of the tradition of Alexander Hamilton, has always 
been eager to secure a more centralized functioning of gov- 
ernment, with ample strength and power. It has been a 
curious matter of history that when one of the individ- 
ualists has become president, whether his name has been 
Thomas Jefferson or Andrew Jackson or Woodrow Wil- 
son, he has become converted to the idea of the powerful 
exercise of central authority and has out-Hamiltoned the 
Hamiltonians. And it has been equally curious that a 
man of the Hamilton tradition, when his party was out 
of power, has always been impressed by the terrible 
autocracy of the executive. 


WHAT A DEMOCRACY IS 


More and more the minds of impartial and close think- 
ing men have come to clarity as to the ideal which must be 
set before the government. There must be such an adjust- 
ment between the claims of the individual and the state that 
each shall come to its own and neither shall suffer. From 
this standpoint and in the light of this historic discussion, 
we may briefly analyze and define democracy. A democ- 
racy is not a nation which is like a circle with the indi- 
vidual at the center. That is anarchy like that of which 
Proudhon dreamed. A democracy is not a nation which 
is like a circle with the state at the center. That is autoc- 
racy like that represented by the system of Prussia. A 
democracy is a nation which is like an ellipse with two 
foci. One is the individual and the other is the state. The 
individual receives all the liberty which is consistent with 
the common good. The state receives all the authority it 
can exercise without crushing the individual. In this equal 
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emphasis upon individual freedom and the functioning 
power of the state we find the only practical exercise oj 
political democracy. 


A Seven Day Church 
Program 
By Arthur Drew 


N the leisure time programmes which many American 
| communities are working out, the church is being ree. 

ognized as one of the most potent agencies already 
available for giving the people simple opportunities to play. 
In the absence of any better facilities, the basement of 
the church may be opened for use as a recreation and 
social center. The well-planned church, with its parish 
house providing for every phase of activity, is not always 
in existence, no matter how clearly the pastor and his 
flock may visualize it for a future development, so that 
the basement may be the only available place to stan 
with. But no matter how humble it may be, advertise it. 
It will be of little use to the church community unless 
people know about it. The opening of the center could 
be announced in the press as a matter of new interest, 
and could also be given out in services and Sunday 
school sessions. Other means of bringing the fact home 
to people would be to enlist the aid of managers of mo- 
tion picture theatres, so that slides could be run at sev- 
eral performances, and to put up posters and signs in var- 
ious parts of the town. Even if all the members of the 
congregation hear about the new enterprise through an- 
nouncements in church, others in the community probably 
want to know about it, and they are reached only through 
the newspapers and the other channels of communication 
mentioned above. It wont do to let the social center hide 
its light under a bushel. 


PASTOR AS LEADER 


The pastor, in touch with the most active of his parish- 
ioners, knows which one he can call upon to do this bit 
of organizing and which one he can depend upon to look 
after an athletic or social event. He has met the mus- 
ically inclined members of his congregation, and he 
chooses them to help him in building up a part of the 
programme for the new center. If he consults the var- 
ious elements in the church, he will soon be able to block 
out his activities for the entire week. It is impossible to 
present a programme for a church center that will be 
workable in every kind of a community. It is believed, 
however, that the following suggestions for a Monday- 
to-Saturday week, being based upon experience of a vet- 
eran organizer, will be helpful. 

Monday, coming after the day of rest, may be set 
down for the evening of athletics. It will be noted that 
this plan provides for activities after working hours. The 
leisure time field necessarily takes in all ages and cot 
ditions of people, but for our purposes the unfilled hours 
of the average adult will be considered. The smallest 
basement in a parish house or church building gives 
plenty of opportunities for games. Rubber quoits, indoor 
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baseballs, basketballs, medicine balls, and the like may be 
introduced by the athletic committee that takes charge 
of the center on this particlar evening. The equipment 
need be limited only by the available cash of the members 
and by the area of the rooms. As far as that goes, the 
entire evening could be spent in an entertaining and help- 
ful way without any apparatus at all except a small ball. 
The writer recalls an evening spent in Waycross, Georgia, 
where the young members of a church union gathered for 
games. Straddle ball alone occupied the attention of the 
group for almost an hour. However, a standard kit of 
equipment (which need not cost over fifty dollars), is 
available, in case the members of the church center want 
to develop this part of the work in a thorough manner. 


COMMUNITY MUSIC 


Tuesday evening could be given over to a less strenu- 
ous form of endeavor; and in this connection popular 
singing could be encouraged. The value of community 
music is beginning to be recognized everywhere. Cer- 
tainly it ought not to be neglected in the church center. The 
most beautiful pieces of church music could be studied, as 
well as folk-songs and Negro spirituals. An occasional 
organ recital could be arranged. The old-time village band 
seems to be going out of style in most parts of the country, 
and the bandstand that used to be an important part of the 
community life is deserted. But there is more activity in 
church and club orchestras. Greater attention is peing 
paid to developing the musical gifts of the average man 
and woman, and here the church center could render a 
valuable service. To have one group of Sunday school 
class contest with another for musical supremacy would 
add to the interest of the program on Tuesday evening. 

Wednesday evening may be set aside for the debating 
club, the literary society, or the reading circle. This would 
be a quiet evening spent in the company of one’s friends 
and neighbors, with an occasional “lion” in the form ot a 
poet or lecturer to be featured. The church center may 
do a great deal, if it is organized properly, in the way ot 
civic improvement. In the Wednesday evening sessions, 
some practical participation in civic life may be planned, 
or talks may be given to those who have just attained the 
dignity of voting. 

This form of service would also help the newly-made 
American from foreign parts. As long as it does not get 
into the realm of partisan politics, this part of the program 
will be extremely important. 


DRAMATICS AND PAGEANTRY 


On Thursday night dramatics and pageantry may be 
taken up. To dress up and act seems almost instinctive, 
itis so primitive an impulse. Certainly no real scheme of 
recreation would be complete unless it consulted this deeply 
implanted desire. And yet this could all be done so as to 
appeal to the highest in our nature. Here is a suggestion 
made by an organizer: 

“Develop pageantry as a part of religious teaching. Se- 
lect or construct a pageant with a succession of episodes 
illustrating the lessons of the season. Have one episode 
Presented each month, each by a different class. At the 
tnd of the season, put all together and present the entire 
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pageant for the benefit of the public. Keep and add to the 
costumes and properties from year to year.” 

At least one night should be devoted to looking after the 
interests of the entire community of the church center. 
And that could well be on Friday. On this occasion, the 
center may be a club, with comfortable chairs and con- 
venient reading lamps and tables. There also should be 
plenty of magazines and books. If possible, flowers and 
evergreens should decorate the place. The victrola would 
come in handy here. The opportunity should be given to 
play quiet games such as checkers and dominoes, and 
group games like pit. In short, the principle that War 
Camp Community Service applied during the conflict could 
be applied in the church center. Recreation on this even- 
ing should be organized in such an informal and friendly 
way that it would make every member of the congregation 
and every resident of the community feel at home. 

SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 

Saturday night could be devoted to business. The center 
cannot be run without leadership and cooperation. Com- 
mittees with competent chairmen must be developed. In 
athletics as in community singing and pageantry, there 
must be leaders. If they aren’t in the neighborhood wait- 
ing to be called upon, they should be trained. There should 
be conferences, and there should be plans for forwarding 
the work. 

It is a serious business, this getting all the people of the 
church together for a whole week, but it’s worth all the 
time and effort that can be put into it. The churchmen 
will hold their people from Monday to Saturday and will 
have no difficulty in getting their attention on Sunday. And 
is not the business which has been outlined here intimately 
related to the things treated of in church on the seventh 
day? Better Christians, better neighbors will be found in 
the congregation after these coordinated activities have 
been tried out. 


Prayer For Courage 


HY should I long for what I know 
Can never be revealed to me? 
I only pray that I may grow 
As sure and bravely as a tree. 


I do not ask why tireless grief 
Remains, or why all beauty flies; 

I only crave the blind relief 
Of branches groping toward the skies. 


Let me bring every seed to fruit, 
Sharing, whatever comes to pass, 

The strong persistence of the root, 
The patient courage of the grass. 


Heartened by every source of mirth, 
I shall not mind the wounds and scars, 
Feeling the solid strength of earth, 
The bright conviction of the stars. 
Louis UNTERMEYER 





The Spy System in Industry 


HE Interchurch Commission that investigated the Steel 

strike found a spy system spread through the industry. In 

unes of emergency the plant's espionage system is supple- 
mented by hiring professional detective agencies. These profes- 
sional and commercial agencies camouflage their business under 
such euphonious titles as “service” agencies or corporations. The 
Interchurch Commission will soon issue a volume of “Supple- 
mentary Reports” in which their studies of these spy systems will 
be published. It will also cover an investigation of the manner in 
which the Pittsburgh press reported the strike, of the immigrant 
mind as existing in the mass of common laborers, and of the 
Negro as a strike-breaker. Mr. William Hard, the noted student 
and writer on labor problems, published a series of articles last 
April on the spy in industry, and at the present time Mr. Sydney 
Howard is reporting in the New Republic investigations mad 
by him for Dr. Richard Cabot of Harvard University with the 
cooperation of Robert Dunn, a Yale man. In this article nothing 
more than a summary of what is found in regard to these spy 
systems can be given, but if such a summary leads our readers 
to read the coming “Supplementary Reports” of the Interchurch 
Commission it will have served its purpose. Every assertion here 
made is based upon the original studies 
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The So-called 
“Service” Agency 

Che coming “Supplementary Reports” will give a list of al! 
the larger industrial detective or so-called “service agencies.” 
Among them are the Sherman Service whose advertisements 
were read in full-page displays some months back. The Bald- 
win-Felts is involved in the miners’ war in West Virginia and 
several of their detectives were killed in the town of Matea 
wan, the story of which is now appearing from day to day in 
the press reports of those criminal trials. The Burns and 
Pinkerton agencies also were found to be accepting this kind 
of work as well as several other larger agencies having 
offices in many cities. One corporation was found to have 
paid a single fee of $125,000 for such service, and the income 
tax of another was a quarter of a million in one year. One ol 
these firms boasted that it could deliver 10,000 strike-breakers 
on short notice. The forthcoming report on the Denver street 
railway strike of last summer will tell some astonshing things 
about Black-Jack Jerome's strike breakers and General Wood's 
summary manner in disposing of them. 

\dvertising to the public that they are not a detective 
a “service agency” of trained experts whose business it is to 
conciliate, to forfend both sides against trouble, to furnish 
trained economists and labor conciliators, these agencies em 
ploy secret service men, many of whose reports show the 
crudity of their understanding of the thing with which they 
are dealing. Some samples of these reports will be given in 
the forthcoming volume of the [nterchurch Commission. The 
reader will find them dreary, egoistic recountings of the doings 
of small minds, generally devoid of principle and often not 
showing the least acuteness in even the arts of spying. Their 
reports on the Interchurch Commission itself were models of 
ineptness, incapacity, suspicion and false judgment. In a later 
article I will give them somewhat in detail. The marvel of it 
all is that keen-minded men like industrial managers can bring 
themselves to place any reliance on them, let alone allow such 
agents to be their mediums of information regarding the men 
who are their “fellow-workmen,” to use their own language 


on occasion. 


How the “Service” 
Agency Works 

The instructions of these agencies to their agents show that 
they prefer “influence” to the “strong-arm” tactics of yester- 
day. Their files are loaded with reports as to how their men 
enter the plants as workingmen, not only listen and report on 
all that is being talked and done by the workers but gain their 


confidence, pretend to be with them, and then counsel in any 
and every way that will serve their client. They join the 
unions, procure leading offices, initiate motions and guide union 
policy. They have secured the executive positions in locals 
in district organizations and in one case the presidency of q 
state federation, reporting all doings to their employers, 
Through these devices they bring about cleavages, stir up 
prejudices and divide councils. When necessary they haye 
fomented strikes as well as inner discords, directed strong- 
arm men and gunmen and stooped to the despicable business 
of playing pal while undoing the very men whose confidence 
they obtained as comrades. Their preferred work is that of 
propagandists, but they are out to get results even if strife and 
bloodshed is required. 

One of the “foremen’ of Sherman Service of Chicago wa 
indicted in the criminal courts of Cook County, Illinois, “fo; 
fraudulent and malicious intent to unlawfully, wilfully and 
with malice aforethought kill and murder divers large num- 
bers of persons.” The case was never brought to trial, but 
newspaper reporters uncovered written instructions “to stir 
up as much had feeling as you possibly can between the Serb- 
ians and Italians. Call up every question you can in 
reference to racial hatred between these two nationalities 

Urge them to go back to work or the Italians will 
get their jobs.” This letter of instructions, the reporters 
assert, was preceded by personal instructions including a state. 
ment that “there is enough ammunition stored in the plant of 
the Illinois Steel Company at South Chicago to shoot down 
every striker like a dog. 


It was done twenty years ago; it 


will be done this time.” Whether the company had ammuni- 
tion stored or not the temper of the instructor is shown by the 
statement. This agency advertised and asserted it was nota 
detective agency, but later sued under the explicit claim that 
it was such. 


The Spy System or 
Industrial Representation 


Che Interchurch commission finds the spy or so-called “un- 


der-cover” system to be the alternative to some form of repre- 
sentation through shop committees, elected by the men them- 
selves, and coming into conference with managers and em- 
ployers with full assurance that they may confer on all prob- 
lems without fear or prejudice. It is the device of autocracy 
and is dishonored through its use by political autocracies. It 
was the favorite means of the Russian bureaucracy and kept 
every group of Russians from village and university aware of 
the fact that one of their fellows was perhaps reporting their 
words and actions and even his suspicions regarding their inner 
minds, Germany had covered the world with a spy system 
and one would think the very odium of it would in these days 
forbid its use by any organization in a democratic land. It 
is the device of autocracy and its very use brands its user 
with the odium of the autocrat. Every gang in the steel mills 
know one of their number is probably receiving extra pay to 
spy upon them. 

Democracy can function only through frankness, open coun- 
cils and faith in men. It implies a sharing of counsel, a willing- 
ness to be patient with the errancies of our fellow-men and 
Material production is not 
the only end of industry, though without it nothing else will 
succeed, but the human factor and the democratic spirit cannot 
be jeopardized by its demands without grave dangers to civili- 
zation. Many great employers see this and have become 


the sincere spirit of cooperation. 


partisans of experimentation in industrial democracy. Pat® 
phrasing Lincoln's famous saying that as a house divided 
against itself cannot stand so a nation cannot live half slavé 
and half free, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., says our society cannot 
live politically democratic and industrially autocratic. William 
B. Dickson, once vice-president of the great Midvale Steel 
Company, has recently said, “I believe there is a grave menact 
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to our American ideals in the highly centralized autocratic 
control which is becoming a marked tendency in our great 
industries.” He calls it “the unconscious insolence of conscious 
power.” Herbert Hoover defended the principle of collective 
bargaining in a recent address before the Federated American 
Engineering Societies and among other things said: “It is 
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founded not only upon the sense of prevention (of labor strife) 
but on the human right to consolidate the worker in a proper 
balanced condition to uphold his rights against the consolidation 
of capital.” We repeat that only reactionary employers will 
defend the labor policies of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration. Atva W. TAyYLor. 


British Table Talk 


London, February 8, 1921. 
k. T. REAVELEY GLOVER has been playing the part 
of the faithful friend to the church and he has not 
spared us. No one will be heard with more attention 
than the Public Orator of Cambridge who has won for himself 

y his writings and addresses a very wide audience indeed, 
oth in India and in these islands, by his “Jesus of History” 
and more recently by “‘Jesus in the Experience of Men.” Dr. 

lover writes: 

“At present nobody in England is much interested in reli- 
We are all waiting to see whether we also are to un- 
dergo a Bolshevist revolution, and start civilization again like 
Europe when the Roman Empire fell. Economics, apart from 
practical things like engineering and agriculture, is the one real 
subject of study, where study goes on. 


gion. 


The churches are not 
juite leaderless, but very nearly; and it is growingly hard to 
find ministers for vacant pulpits or professors and students for 
theological colleges. We are between two ages, and no one 


is quite sure what the next one is to be.” 


* * * 


Is Anybody Interested 
in Religion? 
lf this were the whole truth, it would be a mere pretense to 
treat the concerns of religion and its organized expression as 
though they were of interest still to Englishmen; but it is not 
the whole truth. Happily in the same breath, Dr. Glover tells 
low science is giving a new attention to religion and how the 
psychology of religion is almost an orthodox branch of science. 
“Religion is recognized more and more as a natura! energy of 
man, natural and rational as art or poetry.” And the same 
vriter tells how youth is being attracted to Jesus: “They are 
like everybody else, impatient of the churches.” There never 
vas better material for Jesus Christ. “When they realize the 
veight of their burden, Christ’s opportunity will have come; 
when they know conviction of sin, there will be a real Chris- 
tianity again.” 
lf, therefore, “nobody is much interested in religion,” it must 
nly be in “religion” interpreted narrowly. It is a true saying 
that is what is meant; but in “religion” in its broad and in its 
le sense it would be truer that there was a 
‘r interest. A teacher in a great public school told me that 
his own personal friends would talk of little else and would talk 
religion till the small hours. It used not to be so. The 
ress knows, too, that if it can find the right touch in an 
ithor it is good journalism to let him speak of religion. The 
veekly article in The Times is a witness to this. Last Satur- 
jay, February 5, there was an exhortation to the church that 
should seek fellowship through penitence. It is perfectly 
true that we are in the mists; we cannot tell where we are at 
the moment; but we do begin to know that we are lost, and we 


») Care, 


to say never 


The Times Exhorts 
to Penitence 


As an example of the interest taken in religion and not 
nerely in esslesiastical happenings, it may be permitted to 
quote from an article on “Penitence” in the Times. It was 
published on the eve of Lent and it was with this season in 


mind that the exhortation was given. Lent, it may be added, 
is a season which many free churchmen in this generation have 
discovered to be a help to them in their spiritual life; they 
would not think of teaching it as a matter of obligation, but 
they believe that it corresponds to certain needs of human life 
and offers spiritual gains. To all such societies and individual 
believers as observe Lent, the writer in the Times preaches 
the treasures of penitence: 

“When societies are measuring themselves not by their rela- 
tion to one another but by their relation to a high and final 
standard, then they are drawn into fellowship. Each is con- 
cerned to admit its own failures; no one church is put upon 
its defense by the criticisms of other churches. Each * left to 
discover its own sin, and sin is never fully discovered, other- 
wise penitence has many treasures for the children of men; 
it is the death of indecision and cowardice; it is the spring 
of cheerfulness of soul and peace; it is the secret of power, for 
he who has humbled himself beneath the Highest will be ex- 
alted; he who God fear man, 
But with all its rich gifts, penitence has nothing more timely 
to offer than the secret of fellowship. It silent the 


voice of boasting. It provides that other and greater concern, 


has learned to fear will not 


makes 


which reduces the minor concerns to their true proportions. 
It gives the New Fact which dwarfs the other persistent facts 
by which the Penitence 
reconciles churches to one another because it provides deliver- 
ance of mind from the prejudices which hold them out of the 
past. It is much a 
brings an atmosphere in 


churches have been long obsessed. 


not so solution as 


a place of meeting; it 
things are lucidly; it 
provides the temper in which the churches may come to know 
each other; for other best when they 
cease to think in terms of comparison with one another and 


which seen 


they will know each 
begin to see their own life in the light of eternity.” 

With such columns in mind, it is possible to believe that out- 
side the churches there are many who are willing to listen to the 
teachers of religion if they will speak out in their pulpits 

” * * 
Miss Royden’s Quest 
for a Pulpit 

The Miss Maude church in 
she may preach in her own pulpit is still unsatisfied. 
this gifted and 
women to be preachers is being fought 


quest of which 
Around 
battle for the right of 
The Lambeth 
posals seem to have gone further than the executive officers 
of the church are Certainly there is a 
curious hesitation in the attitude of such men as the Bishop 
of London. The English Church Union has great power still 
in the Church of England. 
high church mind in its uncompromising strictness; 


Royden for 
devoted woman the 
pro- 


willing to follow. 


From it is heard the voice of the 
and the 
E. C. U. is dead against such a ministry as Miss Royden and 
her friends desire. There are even rumors that her supposed 
heresies will be used to keep her from preaching. But that 
is hardly likely. 

Many of the arguments used against the ministry of women 
are being unearthed once more; St. Paul is called as a witness 
by churchmen who would never think of ordering their own 
worship after the model of the Corinthian church. What 
would happen, for example, if some gardener in a village church 
interrupted the service by speaking with tongues! Along with 
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the traditional arguments, there goes a more dangerous appeal 
which is strongly suggestive of sex antagonism. On such a 
matter the evidence of a very wise and critical Cambridge 
scholar will carry great weight. “‘We have heard her speak,” 
says this observer, “to an audience of over a thousand young 
men and women with complete frankness and without arousing 
the slightest sense of shame or discomfort. The effect of 
such a speech was wholly and indisputably good—a result 
which is almost never attained by the ordinary talks on purity. 
Probably very few other women could have made such a 
speech; certainly no man could ever have done so. At the 
present such a power is of quite supreme importance—we want 
to use all the sane and ennobling forces in the land to help 
our young people to face the perplexities of the new relation- 
ship between men and women; clear thought and wise counsel, 
given and received in an atmosphere of fellowship, are su- 
premely valuable. Miss Royden can do this great thing for 
us: the Lambeth report allows her to do it: surely it is criminal] 
folly that she should not be offered a church in which to exer- 
cise her ministry.” 

Now if anyone supposes that Miss Maude Royden can be 
dismissed as Amaziah, the priest, tried to dismiss Amos, he 
cannot know Miss Royden or the women in the church today. 
But in all fairness it should be stated that though in the free 
church there are few legal barriers to be thrown down before 
women can secure their full rights, there are many barriers of 
prejudice and these are often as high and solid as the others. 
And there are not many pulpits in the free churches even now 


fully open to women preachers. But still we move. 


* * * 


Dr. Clifford Suggests 
Intensive Evangelism 

Dr. Clifford happily recovered from his serious illness 
and has been preaching at a week-day service in Bishopgate 
Chapel. He suggests that the churches should give themselves 
time—a year he names—in which to practice an intensive evan- 
gelism among their own members. “! wish,” he says, “that 
the National Free Church Council would undertake at its Man- 
chester gathering to appoint a committee for the purpose of 
preparing for a two years’ campaign in the interests of per- 
sonal evangelism. Let that committee get to work from now 
till October preparing for a year of internal evange!sm within 
the churches, educating the people in what the mind of Christ 
means the churches to be, and then a second year of external 
evangelism among people outside the churches, evangelism in 
which every phase of human thinking and action should be 
brought face to face with Jesus Christ and judged by Him.” 

Such a word will have weight, coming as it does from the 
most active of our free church leaders—once upon a time dis- 
But it 
is always difficult to fix times and seasons. No one can 
prophesy what is likely to happen when the breath of the 
spirit blows upon the church. 


missed by some opponents as a “political dissenter.” 


Neither whence it cometh can 
we tell nor whence it goeth. But there can be no doubt that we 
need to know what we believe; if we invite others into the 
caravan, we ought to know whither it is bound. 


* * * 


Movements in 
and Out 

It is always difficult to make forecasts of the future because 
so much depends upon personality, and personality is always 
liable to changes. The life of the church in this land furnishes 
as many illustrations of changed direction as the political 
world. The leader of the new theologians is now a priest in 
the Church of England, and his manifesto is withdrawn from 
circulation. Dr. Orchard, once accounted a heretic, now a 
jubilant Catholic, tells in his own way the course of his spir- 
itual movements. When they taunt him that he has been all 
around the world to get next door, he answers that they 
should not have built the walls so high; and besides he has 
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learned a deal in the journey. The Bishop of Durham twep. 
ty-five years ago would have been horrified to think that he 
should preach for a nonconformist. There are several leading 
Roman Catholics who were once Anglicans or nonconformists: 
few seem to come the other way, from Rome, but among the 
Unitarians there was Charles Hargrove, an attractive and 
gracious teacher, who moved from the Brethren to the Domini. 
cans, and thence to Unitarianism. Most men remain in the 
church of their birth, but allowance must be made for those 
who will break away, and they are not the least powerful. 
There is an incalculable factor in all human affairs. No one 
can be quite sure what will become of a Saul of Tarsus, and 
upon the answer to that question much depends. If anyone 
had said ten or twenty years ago that one day Mr. Cripps 
K. C., a stern, unbending tory churchman, would try to be 
president of the Peace Society and a great leader in all the 
adventures toward international good-will, he would have 
seemed mad; but Mr. C. A. Cripps is now Lord Parmoor and 
all the world knows that he ss to the fore where there is any- 
thing to be done to reduce armaments or promote fellowship 
between churches and nations. And now Mr. Maurice Hew- 
lett, the author of “Forest Lovers” and many other romances, 
is almost if not quite a convert to the Society of Friends and 
its policy of non-resistance. 


* * * 


The Drift 
Toward Unity 

If one may judge by the correspondence in their papers, the 
Wesleyan Methodists are not entirely at one in the belief that 
the hour has come for Methodist reunion. Roughly speaking, 
Methodism has three divisions, and to the outside observer 
there does not seem to be any inviolable reasons against their 
But to some within the parent church it appears that 
the time is fully come and they seem to postulate before re- 


union. 





BOOKS BY 
Professor Weigle 


Training the Devotional Life 
By Prof. Luther Allen Weigle, in collabora- 
tion with H. H. Tweedy. Ten brief chap- 
ters on how to develop the spirit of worship 
in children. A model hand-book for super- 
intendent, teacher and parent. 
75 cents, plus 10 cents postage. 


The Pupil and the Teacher 


The matchless value of this standard 
teacher training textbook is attested by 
the many editions published; by its adop- 
tion in scores of study courses and by its 
official recognition as a textbook by the 
International Sunday School Association. A 
compact masterpiece of scientific methods 
and practical helpfulness. 
$1.00, plus 10 cents postage. 


Talks to Sunday School Teachers 


In this new book the spirit and thought of 
Professor Weigle’s “Pupil and Teacher” is 
supplemented and carried on. 

$1.50, plus 10 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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ynion can be effective a much more burning zeal for evange- 
jism in all Methodist hearts. It would not be safe to budget 
upon an early reunion of Methodism, but it is bound to come. 
The centrifugal tendencies of Protestanttssm do seem to be 
arrested at last. This will puzzle perhaps our Roman Catholic 
critics; they expected to see the process go on till Protestantism 
died of anarchy. But something has gone wrong with the 
patient; he is getting better. Churches are beginning to think 
of themselves as concerned more with Christianity than with 
their own interests, and more with Christ than with Chris- 
tianity. 

“The whole future of organized religion,” writes a member 
the Church of England, “is uncertain, and if the Church of 


CORRESP 
Yale Is Still Christian! 


Eptor THE CuristrAN CENTURY : 

SIR: In a recent issue you quoted from an article by Rev. 
Charles Macartney published in another paper who said that 
the Protestant world was going over to something called liberal- 
ism in a manner which he regarded as most ominous. He re- 
ferred to the change of name of Yale Divinity School as a case 
m point. 

Mr. Macartney must indeed have been “seeing things at night.” 
The situation may be brought before readers of The Christian 
Century best of all by an extract from a lettéf sent lately by Mr. 
Macartney to Dean Charles R. Brown of the Yale Divinity 
School 

“| was mistaken as to the change of name, and I have already 
acknowledged my mistake. The inference which I drew from 
the supposed change of title was, I now believe, totally unwar- 
ranted, and was of a nature to do injury and injustice to you 
and your colleagues and the institution over which you preside. 
| withdraw the entire statement and offer you my apology for 
having made it. Should you wish to do so, you are at liberty to 
publish this letter.” 

In this honorable retraction the author of the unfortunate ar- 
ticle does justice to himself and to Yale. 


some piace 


I hope you may find 
in The Christian Century for this brief letter of 
mine, by which your readers may recover any good opinion of 
Yale which may have been lost by reason of the article. This is 
‘an old and honorable school of the prophets.” It has not “gone 
over” to Unitarianism, nor to any other theory or practice which 
diminishes the glory and supremacy of Jesus Christ as the Son 
f God and the Savior of men. 
Joun CLarK ARCHER. 

Yale University 


Agrees With Jones on Wilson 
Evitor THE 
SIR: Occasionally one reads something so indisputably just 
and timely that he would do great violence to his own conscience 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY : 


not to commend. It seems like the first sign of recovery from 
a great public disorder to read in The Christian Century the re- 
cent contribution by Rev. Edgar DeWitt Jones on Woodrow 
Wilson. We have just passed through a shameful and unjustifi- 
able era of abuse of the retiring President that will be the mar- 
vel of the future historian, and an eternal blot on the name of 
the American people. He has now been accused of a maudlin 
meapacity that would shame an imbecile, and again charged with 
a fiendish and malevolent ingenuity that would make Satan ap- 
pear a benevolent novice. He has meant anything and everything 
hut what he said, and his actions have been given every signifi- 
tance but the obvious. An amusing effort at profound analysis 
appeared recently in a very popular weekly. It was contributed 
by one of the most noted scribes in America. He showed very 
conclusively that the immense egotism and selfishness of the 
President drove him to seek a third nomination for the presi- 
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England is to cease to be concerned chiefly with its own ex- 
istence and its own interests and is to become on a large scale 
a distributing center of Christianity for the nation and for 
the world, it wil] quite clearly need to be galvanized with fresh 
life throughout its whole body. Much of its history goes to 
show that this vitalizing process may be immeasurably 
strengthened and developed by the work of a movement within 
its borders.” 

Let us then, beginning in the minor, end in the major key. 
The dry bones are in the valley, and they are very dry; but 
the breath of the Spirit is playing upon them and they may 
yet arise a mighty army. And then 


Epwarp SHILLITO. 


ONDENCE 


dency and that his utter failure was the culmination of his down- 
fall. 
tion, when all the intricate steps of the argument were properly 
wrought out, was that the President had never at any time said 
that he wanted the nomination! 


The conclusive evidence that he was seeking the nomina- 


We have been forming conclu- 
sions with regard to Mr. Wilson and then piling up sophistries 
to justify the conclusions. For one to recognize some of the ob- 
vious things, as Dr. Jones has done, is something that was hard- 
ly to be expected so soon after the crucifixion of the President. 
How refreshing for one to say that he fought a hard, honest, 
and consistent fight at Versailles; that his seeming failure was 
not due to any lack of ability nor to abandonment of his prin- 
ciples; that the obstacles which he faced and could not surmount 
were the electorates of the allied nations, who, impelled by the 
hatreds bred of the long war, and the inordinate greed that was 
born of the opportunity, sent men to the conference with man- 
dates to make a treaty that has offended the conscience of the 
world: that the chief obstacle to his success was a public opin- 
ion in America fed by partisan selfishness and ambition, and 
nourished by rancor and revenge. 

The prophet of a sane world order retires broken and dishon- 
ored, amidst the maledictions of the millions who, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Dickinson, are paying dearly for his defeat. He 
can never come back. His silver head and stricken limbs are 
marked for the tomb and not for the seats of the mighty. He 
will be with the saints long before the slow growth of public 
opinion will turn again to the benign policies which he advocated. 
In the meantime may God give to President Harding and Sec- 
retary Hughes the love of humanity and far-seeing statesman- 
ship that is needed in the unavoidable intimacies of the present 
world order to keep those intimacies from developing into seeth- 
ing hatreds and annihilating wars. While it was impossible to 
realize the vision of Wilson, let us pray that we may have 
caught something of its glory, enough to soften in a degree the 
terrible realities that everywhere are “breaking the heart of the 
world.” Joun T. Bripwet. 

Coldwater, Mich. 


Christ is Not Sectarian 


Epitor THe Cristian CENTURY : 

SIR: I rejoice in the fact that we have one religious journal 
interested in the kingdom of God as a whole, giving us the best 
concerning the advance movements in the church of Christ and 
telling us about the beacon lights of the pulpit in the whole of 
Christendom. I have little interest in the statistics of a section 
of the church and of the movements of one of the fractions. I 
am especially interested in the movements of the entire army 
that has as its objective the reduction of the fractions to a com- 
mon religious denominator, that they may be a united whole. 

I am glad that we have one journal that believes, that by 
serving together, we will most quickly see the common religious 
denominator, and that to be loyal to the whole church is the way 
to show the highest loyalty to one’s particular communion. 
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through to solution in terms of continents and hemispheres, noth- 
ing save the catholicity and universality of the religion of our 
Divine Lord will satisfy and bring world solidarity, race unity 
and universal good-will. There is no such being as an Episco- 
palian, Congregational, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist or Dis- 
ciple Christ. When you can make God a German God or an 
English God or an American God then may it be possible to con- 
fine Christ within denominational lines Isaac N. Grisso. 
First Christian Church, Petersburg, IIl. 


Christian Unity and History 


Epitok THe CHristiAN CFNTURY: 

SIR: Will you permit me to say that the editorial in the cur- 
rent issue of The Christian Century on “Christian Unity and 
History” is the most valuable, as it is the most searching and 
illuminating contribution to the vexed question of church unity 
that has come to my attention, and I have been a somewhat 
careful student and advocate of the subject for a quarter of a 
century. I think your thesis offers a solution of the problem 
that not one man in ten thousand has ever thought of. I wish 
the main idea of that editorial might be enlarged and put into 
book form—like Dr. Manning’s “Call to Unity.” At any rate I 
want to thank vou for it Greorce C. DeMort 

St. Stephen's Episcopal Church, Portland, Maine 


The Best Ever 


SIR The Christian Century is to me the most vigorous, sane, 
and stimulating exponent of the ideals of Jesus I have found. 
While pulling me constantly up to the first line trench of Chris- 
tian advance, it connects me up afresh each week with the never- 
failing source of power that makes it possible to hold the ad- 
vance position 

In the field of religious journalism The Christian Century is 
without a peer. I admire its fearless facing of new issues and 
its generous, liberal, undenominational outlook upon the great 
field where we Christian laymen and ministers are struggling to 
build the kingdoms of this world into the kingdom of our Lord 
ind of his Christ 

May the Christian Century grow in power and influence to 
lead in the supreme effort to harness the great spiritual energies 
of Christianity to the task of establishing the love and righteous- 
ness of God in the hearts and lives of ail mankind 

Hartiey J. HartMan 
few York City 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The Blessed Cross * 


NE of the richest experiences of my seminary career 

was a short period of study under Dr. Edward Judson, 

pastor of the Washington Square Institutional church, 
New York. He used to take us up to his room—one or two 
fellows at a time, build a fire of drift wood and while the 
copper and green flames wrapt the wood he talked to us of 
books and of ways of working. I recall that he told us his 
custom of using hymns as a part of his morning devotions. He 
would read several hymns aloud and then take up his Bible 
and study and then pray. How good that sounds to my heart 
today—for it seems to me that my heart as almost become 
like Jesus’ wheat field—a hard path—so much business has 
gone tramping, tramping, tramping over the soil. Turn then 
with me to a great hymn. 


“My sins, my sins, my Saviour, 
They take such hold on me, 
*Lesson for March 20, “Jesus on the Cross.” Scripture, Matthew 
27 :33-50. 


I am not able to look up, 
Save only, Christ, to thee. 

In thee is all forgiveness, 

In thee abundant grace; 

My shadow and my sunshine— 
The brightness of thy face.” 


No term in the English language # more abused thay 
“cross.” What is the cross? It is that on which Christ taig 
(and lays) down his life for the world. My “cross” igs nog 
some little service; my cross # that on which I lay down my 
life for the good of others and if there is no life-work by 
which I do that, I have no cross worth considering, -The 
cross on Calvary was the culminating, consistent proof of 
Jesus’ sacrificial living. It commends sacrifice in my life, for 
| am not willing to let “Jesus bear the cross alone.” 


“There is a green hill far away, 
Without a city wall, 
Where the dear Lord was crucified, 
Who died to save us all. 
Oh, dearly, dearly has he loved! 
And we must love Him too, 
And trust in his redeeming blood, 
And try his works to do.” 


St. Francis believed that the stigmata came upon his body, 
St. Catherine had the same belief. Dr. Walker of Yale seen 
o accept the fact and to leave us to account for it. This 
only I know, that these saints brooded upon the cross and 
lived the sacrificial life indicated by the cross. I see St, 
Francis touching the lepers as his Master touched them, I see 
him taking the poor up in his arms as Christ did, I see him 
wearing himself out in unending service, passionate in doing 
good. The cross was not a gilded symbol on a prayer-book 
to him, not a jewel at some lady’s throat, not a charm on som 
clergyman’s watch-chain! The cross—that means life and 
death. 
“What language shall I borrow, 
To thank Thee, dearest friend, 
For this Thy dying sorrow, 
Thy pity without end? 
Oh make me Thine forever; 
And should I fainting be, 
Lord, let me never, never, 


Outlive my love to Thee.” 


Think of a pure, virile, dedicated body, mind and soul, & 
tirely to God, consistently serving Him always, brought 2 
last, by the sin of men, to the death of the cross—that is 
Our Lord. Do you know the cross? 

Joun R. Fwers 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Friends Propose Truce 
in Irish Controversy 

The Friends are known around the 
world for their belief in world peace. In 
recent years they have been more active 
in their testimony. The executive com- 
mittee of the Society of Friends meet- 
ing in December made the suggestion of 
a truce between Ireland and Great Brit- 
ain, The text of the resolution was as 
“We desire to support most 
earnestly the suggestion made in the 
Commons, and by religious 
leaders both in England and in Ireland, 
ra Truce of God during which all 
parties may come together. In such an 
stmosphere alone, with its cessation of 
crime and violence, can a just and lasting 
settlement be reached, and we unite in 
the prayers of all who are working to 
ying this about.” 


Episcopalians Feel Shortage 

of Ministers 

The Protestant Episcopal church 
wrestles with the man problem in carry- 
ing on the work of religion. This prob- 
lem is felt in varying degrees in the dif- 
ferent communions, being most of all 
acute in those denominations which like 
to be “Liberal.” The Living Church in 
a recent issue states the problem for the 
Episcopal church in these words: “The 
shortage is acute. Acording to the fig- 
ures in the last Living Church Annual 
we have 5987 clergy, of whom not to ex- 
eed 5000, and probably less, are engaged 
n parochial and missionary work; and we 
ave 9031 parishes and missigns to be 
served by these 5000. Worse still, last 
ear's gain in parishes and missioéns Was 
45, while the gain in clergy was but 
twenty-seven. The fact that the clergy 
are aided by 3139 lay readers makes it 
pasible for fairly regular Sunday serv- 
ces to be maintained in nearly all the 
parishes and mission stations, and the 
clergy divide themselves among the lay- 
manned churches and give the sacraments 
as frequently as they can. It is a make- 
shift but it keeps things going: how in- 
adequtely appears from the fact that our 
communicant list scarcely grows at all, 
and in many dioceses the increment does 
not equal the annual loss by death and 
otherwise. In 1916 the five eastern semi- 
naries of this church had 256 students; 
today they have 179 students. 


Largest Negro Church 
in the World 


The largest negro church in the world 
isin Chicago. It is of the Baptist faith 
and order and is led by Rev. L. K. 
Williams. The church has ten thousand 
members and a staff of twenty workers. 
‘n the number of members and the size 
ot the staff it excels any white protestant 
church of the city. The pastor does not 
attempt to address the whole congrega- 
ton every Sunday. The church has four 
meeting places and as many services. The 
pastor is a man of marked sanity, and 
during the race riots in Chicago he main- 
‘aned a continuous prayermeeting for 
Peace and order. His influence was alto- 
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gether on the side of peace and quiet- 
ness. His ministry is not only to the 
soul of the individual but to the com- 
munity as well. He has well-considered 
views on the race question and on the 
social problems of the city negro which 
have gained him the respect of the whites 
of the city as well as the blacks. 


Hold Conference on 
Church Music 


The low grade of music used in some 
of the evangelical communions has prov- 
ed to be a real handicap in their religious 
work. Some of these communions are 
conscious of the handicap and are now 
definitely set to the task of elevating 
musical standards. The Methodists re- 
cently held a conference at Rushville, 
Ind., under the supervision of Rev. J. M. 
Walker and considered the question of 
the music. The DePauw University 
School of Music cooperated to make the 
conference a success. It was the pre- 
vailing note in the conference that the 
Sunday schools particularly had been af- 
flicted with cheap and tawdry music 
and that the church should stand for the 
very best hymns as the teachers of the 
religious spirit. The conference was 
so noteworthy that it was widely inter- 
preted in the secular press as one of the 
heartening signs of the times in the re- 
ligious world. 


New Ideas Concerning the 
Training of Ministers 

During this generation there has been 
a quiet revolution going on in the meth- 
ods of training ministers. Although Presi- 
dent Harper was an enthusiastic teacher 
of Hebrew, he made it an optional study 
at the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago. Dr. Garvie, the well-known 
teacher of Congregational Theological 
College of Edinburgh is the author of 
a recently published book on the work of 
the preacher. In an address he sums 
up the conclusions arrived at from a 
year of preaching. He believes that the 
theological education of the past has been 
too linguistic. He would lay greater 
stress upon the human sciences in the 
preparation of the minister. Particularly 
he feels that the study of sociology is of 
primary importance in the preparation of 
the minister. His view is that the pri- 
mary loyalty of the minster is not to 
documents and texts, but to human life 
to be made over again into 
the more perfect likeness of the Father 
of all spirits. 


Theater Service 
that Is Unique 


In most of the large sections of the 
country the religious service in the the- 
ater threatens to become obsolete. Most 
people prefer in the long run a churchly 
church and a parish program. But in 
Buffalo there is a theater meeting that 
has been conducted successfully for fif- 
teen years. It is carried on by Dr. Sam- 
uel Van Vranken Holmes, pastor of 
Westminster Presbyterian church. The 
service has its chief attraction in its mes- 


sage, there being little musical adorn- 
ment. No evangelistic methods are ever 
used, and no effort to connect the people 
present with any Buffalo church. It is 
believed by the preacher that there are 
many people alienated from the church 
who want to think about religious prob- 
lems, but who are not at all ready to 
consider church relationships. 


Doing Something 
About Unemployment 

It is evident to any close observer of 
economic facts that much of the unem- 
ployment at this time is unnecessary. It 
xs not the function of the church to 
organize industry normally but when con- 
ditions in Bucyrus, O., became very bad 
this winter on account of the closing 
down of the industries, Rev. M. R. Shel- 
don, pastor of First Baptist church, ar- 
ranged to have a wooded lot outside 
the city cleared of its timber. The wood 
was cut up into cord wood lengths and 
sold for a fair price. The proceeds of the 
enterprise were turned over to the men 
who did the work and the result was 
that a number of families were saved 
from real distress. 


Large Church 
to be Erected 


The tendency in the cities is in the 
direction of larger churches with a staff 
of specialized religious workers. Probab- 
ly the greatest plant for a parish program 
in America is that which is being erected 
by First Baptist church in Dallas, Tex. 
The structure will cover a whole city 
block and is being designed to house 
a Sunday school of five thousand. There 
will be a room for the young people's 
meeting in which over a thousand young 
people can be seated. The southland has 
been commercially prosperous during the 
war and a part of the prosperity has 
gone into new church buildings. 


Religious Hospitality 
and Tagore 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore of India is 
visiting in this country and everywhere 
is received cordially by leading ministers 
of the church of Christ. Though he is a 
man of another religion, many of his re- 
ligious ideas are harmonious with those 
of Christians, particularly those Chris- 
tians who hold a mystical view of Chris- 
tianity. While in Chicago Dr. Tagore 
lunched with some of the leading minis- 
ters, and he spoke at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. expounding his characteristic 
views of being. 


How the Small 
Denominations Manage 


The small denominations suffer great 
losses these days by the constant shift 
of population, for in a large percentage of 
cases their people move where they do 
not find the ancestral church. The Uni- 
versalists have organized a “General Con- 
vention Church” for members who live 
where there is no Universalist church. 
The members of this “General Conven- 
tion Church” are not to be inactive. They 
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will be used to circulate tracts and oth- 
er literature in preparation for the coming 
of a Universalist church. The Orthodox 
Friends of Chicago have been one church 
for the metropolis. They have the de- 
vice of a “Suburban Sunday.” On the 
second Sunday of each month they try 
to get their members in the suburbs all 
to church. \t other times there are 
house meetings on Sunday in the vari- 
ous sections of Chicago for the groups 
that are too small to constitute themselves 
into a church. It is by such means that 
other small denominations resist the dis- 
integration that would immediately set in. 
The smaller the denomination, the more 
intense the loyalty, seems to be the rule 


Lenten Period and 
Church Activity 

The Lenten period is developing many 
fresh enterprises in the way of religious 
activity. Many city churches have addi- 
tional preaching during the 
week In Evanston, Ill, both the First 
Methodist and the First Presbyterian 
churches have a service each Thursday 
afternoon at four o'clock. In many cases 
the churches are holding an entire week 
of preaching or religious lectures. Dr. 
Peter Ainslie recently spent a week at 
Richmond, Va., speaking in First Chris- 


services 


tian church 


Noon Meetings 
Through Lent 

While most cities will have noon-day 
theater through Holy 
Week, the city of Cleveland has arranged 
a series of noon-day meetings that run 
throughout Lent, beginning with Ash 
Wednesday. Bishop Frank Du Moulin, 
bishop coadjutor of Ohio, spoke at five 
noon meetings. Rev. W. F. Rothenburg- 
er, pastor of First Christian church of 
Springheld, Ill, spoke throughout the 
week beginning Feb. 28. Rev. E. A. 
Hanley of Rochester, N. Y., will serve 
through a week, as will Bishop Ernest 
Lynn Waldorf of Wichita, Kans. The 
meetings last just forty minutes, and the 
time is given almost altogether to the 
address of the day 


meetings only 


Thinks Christian World 
Should Forgive and Forget 

Die Christliche Welt is one of the lead- 
ing evangelical journals of Germany. Re- 
cently Johannes Herzog, a leading the- 
ologian of the Ritschlian school has writ- 
ten an article and published it in this 
journal on the lessons from the great 
war. He deplores the effort of English 
theologians to draw the Germans into any 
attitude of humility and repentance. He 
asserts that the children of the family 
of nations have been in a row and now 
with their tears and bloody noses they 
should forgive and forget. 


Andrew Carnegie Once 
Owner of “Christian Work’”’ 

It is only after the death of a public 
man that many interesting and personal 
things about him may be told. Andrew 
Carnegie was once the practical owner 
of The Christian Work. Dr. Lynch had 
an opportunity to buy the paper and 
came to the steel king for aid. Mr. Car- 
negie said: “You buy it. Its the greatest 


opportunity in the world, and buy it 
yourself; don’t form a stock company. 
Then you can say just what you please. 
See what a chance you've got! You can 
make it an organ of all these things we've 
been working on for years, and you can 
line up the churches with us. And then 
you can also preach Christian unity all 
the time, and the churches must be 
brought towards that more and more. 
I'm almost tempted to buy it myself,” and 
then with a chuckle he squeezed Dr. 
Lynch’s arm which he was holding and 
said: “Wouldn't the good people open 
their eyes to see a religious paper sud- 
denly appear with ‘Andrew Carnegie, 
Editor-in-Chief’ on the front page? But 
you buy the paper.” 


German Proposes a 
League of Churches 

In a leading article of Die Christliche 
Welt of Germany there is an article which 
proposes a League of Churches. It is 
argued that all Lutherans should have 
one common organization, all Calvinists 
another and all Anglicans another. These 
three great organizations could then by 
conference and cooperation prevent an- 
other great catastrophe like the world 
war. If there cannot be an effective 
League of Nations, the League ot 
churches might realize the thing that the 
statesmen and diplomats have failed in. 


Great Preacher Got Fifteen 
Shillings a Week 


With the death of Dr. Alexander 
Whyte, the great preacher of Scotland, 
there have come to light some forgotten 
incidents in his life. He for a time 
preached for Woodside Congregational 
church while he was a student at Ab- 
erdeen. His contract with this church 
has been made public recently. He was 
to receive fifteen shillings a week for two 
sermons on Sunday and the leadership 
of the prayermeeting. It is evident that 
the salary was not enough to make him 
worldly. 


City Council of Chicago 
Opens With Prayer 


One of the recent innovations in Chi- 
cago is that the meetings of the City 
Council will be opened with prayer. It is 
provided that minsters, priests and rab- 
bis shall officiate in turn. If there is 
any place in the world where prayer is 
needed, it is in the city council. While 
the formality may not mean much to 
some of the habitues of the council cham- 
ber for a time, the effect in the long run 
will be more respect for righteousness 
and some sense of stewardship to God 
in the conduct of public business. 


Evangelical Layman 
Protests 


In England there is an organization 
known as the Body of Dissenting Depu- 
ties which concerns itself with the al- 
leged encroachments of the state church 
on the liberties of the nonconformists. 
\t a recent meeting of the organization 
Mr. John Massie spoke. He declared that 
the state church had by the recent En- 
abling Act been organized as a sect, but 
it still maintained all of its rights as a 
state church, particularly in the control 
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of education. The action of David Lloyd 
George, the premier, in providing a sep. 
ate in South Ireland composed Partly of 
Roman Catholic and Anglican bishops also 
came in for denunciation. That such ap 
action should come from a nonconform. 
ist prime minister was held to be an 
inconsistency. The speaker deplored the 
accommodating spirit of certain of the 
nonconformist ministers and insisted that 
if there was to be unity there must phe 
justice first. The transactions of this so. 
ciety represent the sentiments of a cop. 
siderable section of British society. 


Preacher Dies in 
Faith He Preaches 


Dr. J. Frank Smith, former moderator 
of the Presbyterian church, and citizen 
of Dallas, Texas, spent the last fey 
months of his life in writing an autobio- 
graphy. In this he says: “That eternal 
life whose dream painted the heavenly 
scenes of the Bible I doubt not exists, 
any more than I doubt my own existence, 
As to what immortality is, | know lit. 
tle; but when I glide over the bar where 
I hope to meet the Pilot, I want a 
chance to pursue diligently still some 
lowly task—perhaps to be sent back to 
earth to sow good influences around those 
I love and others whom I could not 
reach, and to bring them, with descript- 
ions of heaven, to live to make first the 
kingdom of righteousness and peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost. The old faith 
I have preached is the faith in which | 
shall die, but I know not yet what he may 
reveal of its beauty. God knows when 
to harvest his grain.” 


Czecho-Slovakia Considers 
Disestablishment 

The new republic of Czecho-Slovakia 
is now considering disestablishment of the 
church. Radical legislation has already 
passed introducing divorce. A bill is be- 
fore the legislative bodies that would take 
over all the monasteries and _ schools. 
Churches would be dispossessed of their 
properties and all religious denominations 
would receive grants of property from 
the state for their work. There is much 
in this program which is similar to that 
of Russia. The spirit seems to be to 
make a complete separation between re- 
ligion and the state. 


Pew Rent System Is 
Being Applied 

Rapid progress is being made in all 
communions over the country toward the 
ideal of free seats in all of the churches. 
Although the plan of renting pews has 
been successful as a money-getter, it has 
made the church a class church, and has 
seemed to many to violate the ideals o! 
Christian democracy. The older com 
munions started their churches on the 
pew-renting basis and these have had 
the greatest difficulty in accomplishing 
the change. The Congregationalist notes 
the progress of the reform in these 
words: “The free pew reform is also 
most noticeable in New England. For- 
tunately most of the Western churches 
were started on that basis. Churches ® 
the East which never rented pews af 
chiefly of recent origin. However, the 
leaven has spread, and even in this com 
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cerative region some stgong churches 
like Central in Boston have within a year 
or two abandoned the plan of selling or 
renting pews. One of the latest of the 
churches in the Boston metropolitan area 
to take this step is the ancient Eliot 
church, in Newton. It is difficult to pre- 
any argument in favor of continuing 
it pews in the house of the Lord 
than precedent which, if it is 
backed by no other reasons, is the poorest 
argument that can ever be brought for- 
ward to fortify a church in its devotion 
to the God of things as they are. No 
to our knowledge, has ever re- 
its espousal of the free pew sys- 
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to rel 
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Interchurch Film 
Taken Over 

The film that was acquired by the 
Interchurch World Movement for the 
purpose of making clear the enterprise of 
foreign missions has been put to work 
again. It was sold to the International 
Church Film Corporation. In the lot 
was 38,000 feet of film taken in India 
and China; 6,000 in Central America and 
7000 in northern Africa. This film may 
now be rented by churches which have 
machines. The motion picture method of 
king vivid the scenes on the mission 
is no longer an experiment and 
been found im the experience of many 
a method of interesting a much 
le in the evangelization of the 


wide r circk 


churches 


world. 


Finds a Precedent for 
Women Preachers 

The orthodox have been urging against 
the idea of women preachers the lack 
precedent. Usually when 
iurch has wanted to do anything it 
has managed to find some sort of pre- 
cedent. Recently a Congregational wo- 
her of England, Rev. Constance 
in has made the happy ds- 
a direct command to two wo- 
to preach the gospel. Jesus told 
* two Marys right after his resurrec- 
tion to go and tell his disciples. “If 
the two Marys had obeyed the prohibi- 
tion laid down by the Englssh Congrega- 
tional Union rather than the bidding of 
Jesus, the disciples would never have 
seen Jesus at all!” Meanwhile the antis 
have brought up nothing better than Dr. 
Johnson’s remark to Boswell: “Sir, a 
preaching is like a dog walking 
1 its hind legs, It is not well done, but 
you are surprised to find it done at all.” 


of scriptural 


Catholic Church Does 


not Rule Quebec 

There has been continuous litigation 
running through a number of years in 
Quebec because Catholics held that the 
canon law of the Roman Catholic church 
was also the civil law. Recently the case 
ola marriage of fourth cousins was car- 
ried up to the privy council of London. 
There the ruling was made that with the 
onquest of Canada by the British, the 
canon law of the Roman church ceased 
to be the civil law. There has been much 
conflict over the intermarriage of protes- 
tants and Catholics, priests being per- 
mitted to perform these marriages while 
ministers were not. Henceforth priests 


and ministers will be on an equal footing 
before the law and the punishment of a 
Catholic church member cannot be car- 
ried out by the sword of the civil magis- 
trate. 


Old Uniform Lesson 
System Voted Out 

The various Sunday school organiza- 
tions of North America held a meeting in 
Chicago recently and voted out the old 
uniform lesson. The reform in educa- 
tional methods has taken over ten years, 
but it is at last clearly recognized that 
different aged pupils should have dif- 
ferent curricula. In place of the uniform 
lessons of the past there will be group 
lessons for the smaller schools that feel 
they cannot use the graded lesson sys- 
tem entire. The graded lessons will not 
be modified save as they are modified 
by the denominations themselves. The 
lesson committee was headed by Profes- 
sor L. A. Weigle of Yale University. 
There are forty-two members of the com- 
mittee, twenty of whom are editors of 
the various Sunday school publications. 


Well-Known Lecturer Will Speak 
on Bross Foundation 

The Bross Foundation of Lake Forest 
College has already enlisted the services 
of some of the most eminent of the 
Christian scholars of the world. The 
lectures this spring will be given April 
4-9 by Rev. John P. Peters, Ph.D., noted 
archeologist. Dr. Peters made a single 
discovery which dated recorded history 
back two thousand years. Dr. Peters was 
rector of St. Michael’s church in New 
York before becoming an archeologist. 
His father and grandfather also 
rectors of this church. 


were 


Presbyterian Board Remem- 
bers the Prisoners 

“T was sick and in prison and ye came 
unto me” is an enconium which cannot 
be given to some sections of the Chrs- 


tian church today. here are over 500 - 
000 prisoners in America today in the 


Various institutions, more men in prison 
than there are college students. The 
Presbyterian Board of Temperance and 
Social Welfare proposes to do something 
for these prisoners. They will have reg- 
ular visitation. In cities where there are 
large numbers of visiting wives, there 
will be a home for these visitors. Jobs 
will be secured for discharged men. It 
is proposed to provide a staff of visiting 
ministers for every prison. 


Unitarian Has Plan 
for Christian Union 


While the various denominations in 
the world express their. attitude toward 
unity, little has been heard from the 
liberal denominations sometimes branded 
as “unorthodox.” Some of the members 
of these sects thoroughly enjoy their 
separateness if one may judge from their 
utterances, but the aspiration for unity 
is reaching every section of the religious 
world. Recently Rev. Augustus P. Rec- 
cord, pastor of First Unitarian Church 
of Detroit, voiced hs idea of unity in 
the Christian Register. He says: “And 
what is the remedy? It is so simple 
that one hesitates to name it. Just a 
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Don’t Buy 
These Books 


UNLESS YOU ARE WILLING 
TO THINK 








What is Christianity? 


By George Cross. $1.25, postpaid $1.35. 
This book is a comprehensive survey of 
the rival interpretations of Christianity. 


The Spread of Christianity in the 
Modern World 


By Edward C. Moore 2.00, postpaid 
$2.15. A survey of the history of missions 
since the beginning of the modern era and 
a discussion of the present situation in 
India, Japan, China, Africa, the Ottoman 
Empire, the Americas, and the islands of 
the seas 


The Religions of the World 


By George A Barton $2.00, postpaid 
$2.15. What are the creat relizions of the 
world and what elements do they hold in 
common ? Ihe author ably answers this 
two-fold question in seventeen chapters 
that read as easily as a story 


The Revelation of John (Revelation) 


By Shirley J $2.75, postpaid $2.90, 
The author explains the meaning of the 
book as it was intended to be understood 
by those to whom it was first addressed. 
Special attention is given to the explana 
tion of such terms as “beast,” the antici 
pated end of the world, the millennium, 
ind the new Jerusalem 


The Gospel in the Light of the 
Great War 


By Ozora 8S. Davis. $1.50, postpaid $1.65 
This book is designed as a workable man 
val for the preacher who is facing the 
opportunities of the pulpit in a new age 
The su¢gestions offered are examples of a 
profitable way to work the rich mine of 
biblical and recent literature 


The Parables of Jesus in Their 
Relation to His Ministry 


By Willard H. Robinson, Jr The purpose 
of this book is to present a new method 
of interpreting the parables, namely that 
of discovering the original setting tn 
which the parable was spoken, of making 
clear the truth taucht at the time, and 
applying that truth to the solution of our 
modern problems $1.50, postpaid $1.65 
Ready in April. 


The Minister and the Boy 


By Allan Hoben. $1.25, postpaid $1.40 
Based on sound psychology and furnishes 
principles upon the basis of which the 
boys of any community may be given in 
spiration and right direction 


A Guide to the Study of the 
Christian Religion 


By Gerald B. Smith. $3.00, postpaid $3.20 
This book is just what the title suggests 
—a guide for the person seeking reliable 
information about the Christian religion 


How tke Bible Grew 


By Frank G. Lewis. $1.50, postpaid $1.65 
The author has given the Bible an oppor- 
tunity to tell its own story; how it came 
into existence, and how it came to be the 
Bible. 


The Evolution of Early Christianity 


By Shirley J. Case. $2.75, postpaid $2.90. 
To understand Christianity one should 
know something of its early history and 
especially the environment in which It 
developed. 


Case 


Purchase from your denominational 
dealer or direct from us. 








The University of Chicago Press 
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larger measure of Christian humility, of 
ecclesiastical refinement and good-breed- 
ing, of breadth of mind and modesty of 
spirit. The differences between the de- 
nominations in the church universal are 
no wider or deeper than the differences 
between members of the same church, 
The same spirit of courtesy and good- 
breeding which secures harmony and co- 
operation in one will produce the same 
results in the other. It calls only for 
that spirit of magnanimity which loves 
truth and reveres liberty and knows that 
only in an atmosphere of freedom can 
truth be attained. The attempt to secure 
unity through the recognition of one ec- 
clesiastical authority has failed. When 
compelled to choose between a_ broken 
body and an outraged conscience, men 
have chosen the broken body. The at- 
tempt to secure unity through the ac- 
ceptance of a common creed has failed. 
When called the unbe- 
lievable or be branded as heretics and in- 
fidels, men accepted the stigma. 
Now we are ready for the experiment of 
a community of faith,—of democracy in 
religion as well as in government,—and 
we have every reason to expect success. 


upon to believe 


have 


The world ws ready and eager for some 
basis of Christian fellowship which will 
to think his own 
ind every church free to formu- 
late its own belief while it unites all men 
and all churches in a common worship 
and a common work. Christianity is 
than denomination or sect, 
and in God’s great field of labor there ms 
and all.” 


leave every free 


thought 


man 


larger any 


room work for 
Protestant Movement Started 
Among Lithuanians 

There are ahout a million Lithuanians 
in the United States, but up until re- 
cently there was no protestant mission 
work among them. There are 100,000 of 
these people living in Chicago, and 150,- 
™0 reside in New York and vicinity. The 
Presbyterians have started some work 
among them and the Lithuanian Educa- 
tional Society has been organized. This 
society not only provides preaching in 
the United States but will carry on Pro- 
testant work in Lithuania. It is hoped 
to secure $100,000 for Lithuanian work in 
the United States this year, as the field 
seems to be an open one. The popula- 
tion has been nominally Catholic. 


Dr. Clifford Honored 
by the King 


Dr. John Clifford, veteran Baptist min- 
ister of England, has been honored by 
the King of England by being decorated 
vith the Order of Companions of Honor 
This title s held by only 28 Britishers. 
Dr. Clifford has had many a joust in 
his day, being known as a fierce fighter 
for his views, but there is throughout 
the British Empire a thorough respect 
for his stalwart character. 


Baptist Theologue Says Devil 
Invented the Gothic 

It is well know that Baptists favor a 
temple type of architecture rather than 
the Gothic. Being throughout their his- 
tory a dissenting organization and never 
a state church, this may be a reaction 
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against the authorized religion with 
which they have always had to live. That 
this attitude should be embodied in a 
theological theory is somewhat new. Dr. 
A. T. Robertson, a teacher in the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary of 
Louisville, has asserted that the Gothic 
architecture was invented by the devil 
in order to make preaching ineffective. 
This assertion is based upon the alleged 
bad acoustics of Gothic structures. 


Threaten the Protestant 
Daily 

The new Christian daily of Chicago, 
called the Standard, has brought down the 
wrath of the Catholic church upon its 
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head. It has spoken of that church as 
“Romish” and “Popish’ and the result 
is that the New World calls upon the 
faithful to withdraw their advertising, 
Probably the officials of the church have 
been waiting for a chance to declare war 
on the new publication. Meanwhile it re. 
mains to be seen just how far this threat 
of economic boycott can be enforced. 


Starts a Church for Young 
People of Chicago 

Fourth Presbyterian church of Chi- 
cago now has a service for young people 
at the same time as the regular service 
in the main church auditorium. The as- 
sistant pastor, Dr. E. A. vanNuys, ad- 
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Quiet Talks About Life After Death 


By S. D. Gorpon. 


A new volume of “Quiet Talks” on a subject of more than usual interest 
S. D. Gordon has something to say, well worth thoughtful 
One cannot describe these “quiet talks,’ they must be read to 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HYMNAL EVER PRODUCED BY TH AMERICAN CHURCH 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Edited by CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT 


FOR THE USE OF CHURCHES OF ALL DENOMINATIONS 


Ce all the great hymns which have become fixed in the affee 
tions of the Church and adds thereto three distinctive features: 


Hymns of Christian Unity 
Hymns of Social Service 
Hymns of the Inner Life 


These three features give HYMNS OF THE UNITED 
CHURCH a modernness of character and a vitality not 
found in any other book. This hymnal is alive! 


It sings the very same gospel that is being 
preached in modern evangelical pulpits 


Great care has been bestowed on the “make-up” of the 
pages. They are attractive to the eye. The hymns seem 
almost to sing themselves when the book is open. 
are not crowded together on the page. 
The notes are larger than are 
usually employed in hymnals. 
bold and legible type, and all the stanzas are in the staves. 
Everything has been done to make a perfect hymnal. 


Write today for returnable copy and further information. 
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508 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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dresses the young people on themes which 
are particularly interesting. _ Dr. Stone 
manages to spend a few minutes each 
Sunday morning in the service. This serv- 
ice will help reduce the number of those 
denied admission to the church for lack 
of room and at the same time provide 
the young people with a ministry more 
suited to their own life problems. There 
are a number of children’s services in 
church basements over the country, but 
so far as reported this seems to be the 
first special service for young people 
at the morning hour. 


Churches and Movie 
Houses in War 

War has broken out in Utica, N. Y., 
between the representatives of the mov- 
ing picture houses and the ministers, A 
newspaper is the battle ground. The of- 
fending newspaper published an article 
and an advertisement which displeased 
the movie barons and they called upon 
the editor to retract or they would with- 
draw their advertising. The editor re- 
fused to change his course and the adver- 
tising was withdrawn. At this stage the 
ministers got into the fight and the ques- 
ion of Sunday movies will be resubmitted 
at the spring election. One theater in the 
city has decided to close on Sunday with- 
ut any law compelling it to do so, and 
will stand its loss. 


Sermon Sent by Radio 
Every Sunday 
Every Sunday the morning sermon of 
Rev. C. B. Wells, pastor of Fairmont 
Congregational church, of Wichita, Kans., 
is sent to thousands of radio amateurs 
through the air. A devoted Congregation- 
il layman is responsible for this service. 
He ws head of the Cos-Radio company of 
Wichita. Finding the air full of talk 
one Sunday evening he sent in a “Q. S. 
nd inquired why the operators were 
in church. They responded by ask- 
ing why he was not at church. He re- 
plied that he was tending the baby while 
his wife went, and then he gave an ac- 
ount of the morning service. This Sun- 
lay evening service is now a feature for 
the amateur operators for hundreds of 
miles around Wichita. The gospel has 
found new wings with which to fly. There 
s a Methodist pastor in the west who 
preaches from an airplane who says the 
hurch is not up-to-date. 


Layman Demands Freedom 
in Joining Church 

\braham Lincoln once declared that 
ne would join a church if he could find 
one that would take him in on a decla- 
ration of faith in the fundamentals of 
jesus teachings, love to God and love 
' his neighbor That many another 
ayman has stumbled at the theological 
cemands of the churches is evident by a 
ay little study. This was dramatically 
llustrated recently in a well-known Bap- 
ust church in New York. Dr. Stephen 


church and made the following state- 
ment: “I wish to join a church which 
will allow me the freedom of interpreting 
Christ for myself. I may not interpret 
him exactly as you do, nor agree with 
Luther or Augustine; I may see him a 
little differently from the picture held 
by some writers of sacred Scripture. But 
I must study him with such faculties and 
aid as God has given to me; I must ex- 
perience him for myself and be loyal and 
obedient to such light and experience as 
I have.” He was received into the church 
on this statement. 


Baptists Find Heresy in 
English Seminaries 

The suspicion of theological seminaries 
which has been assiduously cultivated in 
this country by agents of certain con- 
servative institutions, and by conserva- 
tive papers, finds its analogy in England. 
The presiding officer of Pastor’s College 
connected with Spurgeon’s Metropolitan 
Tabernacle in London recently asserted 
that eight other Baptist institutions in 
England were unsound, being tainted 
with higher criticism. The smelling com- 
mittee of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion is this winter following the trail of 
the higher critictssm to the various col- 
leges and seminaries. Meanwhile a few 
institutions have had the courage to ad- 
mit that their courses are modern and to 
ask what the heresy-hunters are going to 
do about it. This seems to be the end 
of trouble, for all the world admires 
frank and manly statement of opinion. 


Studies the Effect of Weather 
on Churches 

“Fair-weather Christians’ has long 
been a term of reproach but it has not 
been known just how many of these un- 
desirable citizens there were in the world. 
Mr. Edwin J. Lewis has collected some 
statistics in the past year. He says 
“March of 1920 was a generally stormy 
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month throughout the country. The month 
of November, 1920, was comparatively 
pleasant. One hundred and twenty-three 
Christian churches reported the average 
attendance for each of these months. The 
average number present on Sunday morn- 
ing in all the churches together for the 
stormy month was 6,428 and for the 
pleasant month 9,686. From this we infer 
that the membership in the order of “Fair- 
weather Christians” in these 123 churches 
is approximately 3,258, just about one- 
third of the average congregation on a 
pleasant day. The churches reporting were 
fairly typical, embracing those with an 
average attendance ranging from 18 to 
437. The average attendance in the 
churches throughout the country on a fair 
day was found to be 78 and on a stormy 
day 52. 


NEW YORK Central Christian Church 


DR. F. 8S. IDLEMAN, 142 WEST 8ist ST. 
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When You Go To the 
National Capital 


You are invited to attend the 


Vermont Avenue Christian Church 
Earle Wilfley, Pastor; Earl Taggart, Assistant 


A young woman leaving Washington wrote: 


“The beautiful, spiritual and inspirational 
services of the Sunday hours of worship in 
the Vermont Avenue Christian Chureh will 
always remain to me among the most prec- 
ious memories of my eighteen months of 
service In Washington. I feel that many 
young people are returning to their distant 
homes with grateful hearts for the kindly, 
Christian spirit of welcome and fellowship we 
received in your church during the time we 
were trying to do our ‘bit’ for our country.” 
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HE YEAR 1921 is to be The Christian Century's greatest year. More than two score of 
the nation’s foremost religious and ethical thinkers will conduct a thorough-going and 
unhampered discussion of the place Jesus Christ holds in the life of our times. Here 


is an example: 


The Mind of Jesus and the 
Competitive System 


will be discussed by 
Robert Hunter, 


Fail as Christians.” 


Roger Babson, America's influential adviser of 
author of 


business men, 
Business.” 


Spokesman for 
humanity, author of ‘Poverty,’ “Why We 


submerged 


Harry F. Ward, Constructive radical, professor 
of Christian Ethics, author of “A Better In- 


dustrial Order.” 


“Religion and 


Scott Nearing, Socialist authority, a fearless 
agitator who believes in religion and the 
ethics of Jesus. 


This single group alone makes The Christian Century indispensable to any man or woman who feels how 
urgent and how basic the industrial question is in religious and social progress. But these writers will rep- 


resent only one of the many aspects of the great theme. 
week adds a new stellar name to the brilliant galaxy. 


William Adams Brown 
Theologian and Missionary States- 
man. 

“Can Society be Made Christian?” 


Peter Ainslie 
Church Statesman and Mystic. 
“Would Christ Approve the War?” 


Jane Addams 
America’s Foremost Woman. 
“Christ and War.” 


Joseph Ernest McAfee 

Prophet of Religious Democracy. 
“Are Christian Missions Chris- 
tian?” 


Martha Foote Crow 
Interpreter of Religion and 
ture. 
“Christ in Present Day Poetry.” 
Charles E. Jefferson 
l'reacher and Author. 
“Are the Churches Christian?” 
Herbert Croly 
Editor The New Republic 
“The Problem of Religious Educa- 
tion, 
H. D. C. Maclachlan 
Scholar and Pastor. 
Subject Not Yet Announced. 
John Kelman 
Scotch Preacher Adopted by America. 
Subject Not Yet Announced. 
Edward Scribner Ames 
Preacher and Philosopher. 
“Affinities Between Modern Phil- 
osophy and Jesus’ Mind.” 
Finis S. Idleman 
Preacher of Grace and Power. 
Subject to be Announced. 


Litera- 


Vida D. Scudder 


Churchwoman and Socialist Leader. 
“Can Public Opinion be Christian- 
ized?” 


John Spargo 
Socialist-Philosopher and Publicist. 
“Religion and Social Progress.” 


Robert E. Park 

Professor of Sociology. 
“The Black Man, the White Man 
and Christ.” 


William E. Barton 
A Counsellor of Souls. 


“Would Christ Find Affinity With 
Modern Spiritualism?” 


Walter Williams 
President Press 
World. 

“Christ and Modern Journalism.” 


Albert Parker Fitch 
A Vital Theologian. 
“Do the Churches Really Believe in 
Jesus?” 
Joseph Fort Newton 
Preacher of International 
thies. 
“Is Our Literature Christless?” 
Edgar DeWitt Jones 


Preacher and Shepherd of Men. 
“Dare We Be Christians?” 


Robert E. Speer 

Most Potent Spiritual 

the American Church. 
“Christ and Our Social Customs.” 


Lynn Harold Hough 


Brilliant Preacher and Teacher. 
“Is Science Foe or Friend of 
Christ?” 


Congress of the 


Sympa- 


Influence in 


The list of participants is a growing one. Each 
At this moment the writers and their themes are: 


Richard L. Swain 

A Writer Who Thinks of God in 

Terms of Life. 
“Can Christ Rule 
ness?” 

Charles Henry Dickinson 

Authority on Religious Education. 
“Do We Really Know What Were 
the Ideals of Jesus?” 


Peter Clark Macfarlane 


Novelist and Short Story Writer. 
“Is the Church Christian?” 


Lloyd C. Douglas 
Equally Brilliant as 
Writer. 
“Christ as a 
gist.” 
Rufus M. Jones 
Modern Exponent of Quaker Ideals. 
“War and the Teaching of Jesus.” 


Francis J. McConnell 

A Bishop Who Is Also a Prophet. 
“Are Christian Missions Chris 
tian?” 


Katharine Lee Bates 
Poet, Critic, Prophet. 
“Christians or Pharisees?” 


Burris Jenkins 

Preacher and Newspaper Editor. 
Subject to be Announced. 

Charles A. Ellwood 

Sociologist. is 
“js Our Civilization Christian? 

Shailer Mathews 

Publicist, Teacher, Theologian. 
“Is Christian Theology Christian: 

John M. Coulter 


World-Famous Botanist. _ 
“Is Evolution Anti-Christian? 


Modern Busi- 


Preacher and 


Practical Psycholo- 


THIS GREAT SERIES IS JUST BEGINNING PUBLICATION 













































































. ° a 
n The Christian Century during the year 1921 
of EVER in the history of American religious Century has extended its influence into all the com- 
d journalism has there been so eager and munions of the American church. It is equally at 
widespread a response to a program of home among  Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 

re complete freedom in the discussion of Methodists, Disciples, Baptists, Episcopalians and 
Christian themes as that which The Christian Century other Christian groups. Its subscription list is an 
is receiving. Its circulation has burst all denomina- album of the signatures of the church leaders of the 
tional bonds. Thoughtful church- nation. Besides, it is gripping 
men, both lay and clerical, in all the minds of thinking men and 
communions are enthusiastic Ghe women who have no church con- 
subscribers. They rejoice in a nection. They are astonished 
journal of religion which, with- RIS I IHN that from within the church 
out displacing denominational which they supposed had be- 
organs, undertakes squarely to come moribund and incurably 
face the problems of this new N RY, denominationalized in its vision 
age without regard to denomina- J there should emerge a journal 
tional interests. The discovery— A Journal of Religion loyal to the church, devout and 
and it has been a discovery— 4 evangelical, and at the same 
that a periodical can be religious CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON = time as free as a_ university 
and at the same time free, posi- HERBERT L. WILLETT, Editors class room. And they stand 

ow tive and at the same time liberal FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR amazed to find themselves 

“p- in its hospitality to all enlight- actually enjoying a_ religious 

ch ened points of view, has seemed to thousands of un- paper! Churchmen and earnest-minded non-church- 
satisfied hearts like coming upon a refreshing spring men are saying that The Christian Century poirts 
of living water in a desert place. The Christian toward a new day for Christian faith and practice. 

in ? 

: Another Great Feature This Year 

ist- 

= Master Preacher, known throughout Christendom for his ministry at City Temple, London, will pre- 

sent, in The Christian Century, during 1921, a series of interpretations of 
“Some Living Masters of the Pulpit” 

FRANK W. GUNSAULUS CHARLES E. JEFFERSON S. PARKES CADMAN 

Poet, Artist, Educator, Practical Mystic, A quiet thinker, a wise leader, a great A Rooseveltian personality in the pul- 
and who built his fe into a mighty city. preacher who grew up on Broadway. pit—man of amazing industry, falulous 

GEORGE A. GORDON E. L. POWELL vocabulary, and infinite brotberliness. 
olo- Philosopher-theologian, whose sermons An historic ministry at the zateway of BISHOP CHARLES WILLIAMS 

are lyrics and whose theology is an the South. Today, as in the days of A Prophet-Bishop; preacher of a vital 

epic Elijah, fire is the sign of God. Christianity which is also a civilization. 
Is DEAN INGE, of St. Paul’s R. J. CAMPBELL GEORGE W. TRUETT 

° A Christian Cassandra; the one voice From the City Temple to Westminster; A winsome preacher of the winsome- 
8. to which all England listens. a pilgrim soul in a trouble] age. ness of Christ; a shining figure in the 
W.E. ORCHARD JOHN A. HUTTON Lone Star State. 

The Bernard Shaw of Nonconformity: A man of letters in the pulpit; a SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 
leader of the New Catholicism; a God- preacher who searches like a surgeon A compound of Charles Lamb, Oliver 
ded illumined preacher. and heals like a physician. Wendell Holmes, Isaiah, and much else 

MAUDE A. ROYDEN T. R. GLOVER besides. 

The Jane Addams of England; the A layman who is a Doctor of Divinity; BISHOP WILLIAM A. QUAYLE 

greatest woman preacher of her gen- an orator with an atrocious elocution: Humor, pathos, literature, life made 

eration, uniting the faith of a saint with a scholar who knows more than any incandescent by a spiritual genius who 

a flaming social passion. man has a right to know. is also unveneered human being. 

Other names such as Harry Emerson Fosdick, Burris Jenkins, Edgar DeWitt Jones, Frederick F. Shan- 
non, Lynn Harold Hough, Studdert Kennedy and still others of the younger set accused of being great 
preachers—and each found guilty!—will be included in the series. 
” — 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
” be Dearborn St., Chicago 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
aa BB contan tgeuet 2, ame (a, new subecriver) for a year's, subscription to The | enclosed please find $1.00 for a twelve 
Dae of bal and you will please send me without extra charge a copy of () “The ) weeks’ acquaintance subscription to The 
by Do tar,” by Willett and Morrison (in cloth) or [) “Wanted—A Congregation,” ; Christian Century. 
¥ Douglas, or © “What and Where In God?” by Swain. 
(Use title “Rev.” if a minister) 
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Everyday Life Books 


Inspirational, Devotional Books by Writers 
of Spiritual Vision 


Over a half million “Everyday Life” books have 

been sold. The little volumes are put up in a com- 

pact, handy, pocket edition, printed on thin paper, 
bound in art leather. 


THE MANHOOD OF THE MASTER 
By H. E. Fosdick 
THE MEANING OF PRAYER 
By H. E. Fosdick 
PSALMS OF THE SOCIAL LIFE 
By Cleland B. McAfee 
This book shows how the Psalms grew out of the 
actual lives of men who were vividly conscious both 
of God and the social group. 
THE MANY SIDED DAVID 
By Philip E. Howard 
A new and sympathetic interpretation of the charac- 
ter of David, which brings the real man vividly before 
the reader. The treatment is full of challenge to truly 
Christian living. 
A LIVING BOOK IN A LIVING AGE 
By Lynn Harold Hough 
The theme is built around the living power of the 
Bible. The book carries the conviction that this living 
power is as strong now as ever and as sure in its re- 
vitalizing influence. 
PAUL IN EVERYDAY LIFE 
By John Douglas Adam 


A stimulating use of Paul’s intense experiences and 
forceful teaching to make possible a closer application 
of Christian standards to personal problems. 
UNDER THE HIGHEST LEADERSHIP 
By John Douglas Adam 
A book that deals with realities, in presenting what 
living under the leadership of Christ may mean. 
BUILDING ON ROCK 
By Henry Kingman 
A book meeting the demand for reality in religion by 
indicating what Jesus showed to be essential to a life 
built on eternal foundations. 
CHRIST IN EVERYDAY LIFE 
By_E. I. Bosworth 
The words of the M&ster made luminous by comment 
and helpful quotations in prose and poetry. 
THE CHRISTIAN ACCORDING TO PAUL 
By John T. Faris 
A virile study of the elements, from Paul’s viewpoint, 
which enter into the complete Christian life, with an 
extraordinary amount of rich illustrative material. 
MEETING THE MASTER 
By Ozora S. Davis 
Our Lord's conversations with individuals studied to 
bring out the essential traits of His character, and the 
effect upon the lives of those who talked with Him. 
HOW GOD MADE MEN 
By Frederick Harris 
The careers of outstanding Bible characters are stud- 
ied, to obtain light upon the supremely important 


question of individual life work. Of special interest to 
young people. 


Each $1.15, plus 6 cents postage 
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HERBERT SMITH © 
REPORTS 


That over 500 people were 
baptized in Lotumbe, Af- 
rica, the first ten months 
in 1920. This is a fine 
record, but an increased 
church in Africa means in- 
creased financial responsi- 
bilities in America. 


Remittances are made to 
the Fields Monthly; there- 
fore, remittances should 
come from budget churches 
at least quarterly. 


Churches that took the 
March offering should send 
the money without delay. 
A prompt remittance will 
bring a prosperous year to 
all the missions. 


Make checks payable to 


United Christian 
Missionary Society 
1501 LOCUST STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


C. M. Yocum 
(Signed) Bert Wilson 
S. J. Corey 
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